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Soft Whiskey may be soft, but it’s not meek. 
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The best $1 investment you'll ever make! 


Any 4 of these books for $1 


when you join the Literary Guild sii auieiedintis sea 


Joining the Literary Guild is really a guaranteed 
investment. You get the best books, the finest authors, greatest 
savings. In fact, during your membership you can expect to 
save more than 70% off the prices of publishers’ editions! 
That’s more than any other book club offers on current best 
sellers and other fine books. Here’s how the Guild does it 
You get big savings on the introductory ofter by taking any 4 
books shown here for only $1, plus shipping and handling 

* Month after month, you continue to save on the books you 
really want. What makes the Guild unique, however 
is that the new best sellers offered as selections and alternates 
average 30% below the prices of publishers’ editions 


(Plus a modest charge for shipping and handling 
¢ You save again with the Guild’s generous bonus book plan 

Unlike other clubs, the Guild gives a bonus certificate with 

the very first book you buy — and for every one thereafter 

You choose from a wide selection of valuable Bonus Books 

many at only $1. 
So go ahead. Build the library you've always 

wanted. Delight in overall savings that can amountto 70% 
and more — just by joining right now. As a member, you need 
choose only 4 books during the entire year — out of more 
than 40 listedeach month in the free Literary Guild magazine 
join today. Send no money. Just mail the coupon 
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Anchovy stuffed olt 
This week’s 
perfect martini secret. 


Use olives stuffed with anchovies, 
and the perfect martini gin, of course. 


Seagram’s. 
The perfect martini gin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 
90 PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 
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Restless Shifting 


Sir: We unyoung people can gratefully 
welcome the very fine historical perspective 
in Melvin Maddocks’ Essay “Rituals—The 
Revolt Against the Fixed Smile” [Oct. 
12]; it very nicely places us in the highly un- 
comfortable position of the “In-betweer 
Generation.” 

It also helps to clarify our restless shift- 
ing, sometimes toward “too much Passion,” 
and other times toward “too much rea- 
son,” all done in our agonizing attempts 
to relieve the sharp discomfort of our un- 
attractive in-between position. 

If the article falls short of pointing to 
any specific easy path to follow, it at 
least avoids the futile error of advocating 
some “final solution.” 

So. D. PRENsKy 
Brooklyn 


Sir: It appears that the grasshoppers are 
going to score—at long last. And of course, 
the ants are yelling FOUL! 
(SFC) James O. GaBBarp 
APO San Francisco 


Sir: I am a Mason and have been a Boy 
Scout. I do not wander aimlessly about 
slack-jawed with a vapid grin on my face. 
I, and I am convinced many Americans, 
happen to believe that man, in common 
with other members of the animal king- 
dom, is faced with a continual struggle 
to stay alive. 

This is not a complaint but a simple 
statement of fact. All that the Masons, 
the Boy Scouts and others of that per- 
Suasion attempt to do is to lift this strug- 
gle somewhat above the level of the jun- 
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gle—to make man stand little 


straighter. 


just a 


LLoyb C. SCHUETTE 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Hollow Answers 
Sir: 
scenity and Pornography [Oct. 
argue and delve forever, but 
swers will be hollow ones. 
Man must listen to his higher nature 
to tell him what is offensive to the spirit. 
A nation giving full license to por- 
nographers can only be on its way down. 
ZENA ATTRILL 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


The President's Commission on Ob- 
12] can 
their an- 


Sir: Laws aimed at controlling the adult's 
consumption of pornography are a waste 
of public money and police time. 

No book ever forced itself on an of- 
fended reader. No movie theater shanghais 
its audience. Anyone old enough to vote 
has the right—the duty, in fact—to de- 
cide for himself what books he will read, 
what films and pictures he will look at. 

Must we grown-up Americans depend 
on Big Brother Government to control 
our minds and our tastes—at the cost of 
our own tax dollars? Rather let that 
money be spent to hire more policemen 
to patrol our streets, not our bookstores, 
and to pay the police a salary commen- 
surate with the danger and difficulty of 
their work. This would do more to pre- 
vent sex crimes than all the censorship 
laws on the books. 

Norma S. Hass 
Dundee, Hl. 


Sir: While the Scranton Commission was 
calling for renewed “moral” leadership, 
the Pornography Commission was holding 
morality “irrelevant” for adults, Perhaps 
we need a Commission on the Relevancy 
of Morality? 
Tom S. FitzSimons 
Kensington, Md. 


Spirologists 


Sir: Some Spiro watchers, dazzled to find 
their prejudices suddenly in vogue, scin- 
tillate with satisfaction. They urge Spiro 
on to greater efforts as he skewers and 
roasts fellow citizens, and renders inef- 
fectual attempts at reconciliation within 
his own party [Oct. 12]. 

It is unfit behavior for the Vice Pres- 
ident of the U.S., who represents all of 
the people. It is sickening to watch so- 
called leaders make political hay out of so- 
ciety’s ills. It is more sickening to watch 
people who will suffer because of these 
ills applaud these suicidal rites. 

NeLL K. Spitz 
Monmouth, Ill. 


Sir: The man who has replaced Mickey 
Mouse on the face of a watch now wants 
to rewrite the membership of his own 
party. Why doesn’t he rename the party 
after himself: Spiro Agnew’s Party (SAP)? 
DiaNe JOHNSON 
Downey, Calif. 


Sir: My! My! What a lot of thin-skinned 
whiners we have these days complaining 
about “Agnew’s acerbatics.” These light- 
weight intellectuals and assorted birdbrains 
are the very ones who for 30-plus years 
now have voted blindly for exactly those 
who have brought the nation to its pres- 
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THE WORLD OF BOAC 


Its daily VC10 flights to London. For people who don't like crowds. 


Our exclusive VC10s give you an alternative. Fly- 
ing to London with 350 people on that other plane, 
or flying with us. Our VC10 holds about a third as 
many passengers. Aboard you stretch out in the 
roomiest Economy seat of any comparable jet. You 
leave O'Hare at 6:30 pm after your work day, and 
arrive in London at 10:20 am the next morning after 
the London rush-hour. Perfect timing. 


It’s British service. Very gratifying. 
With BOAC, 


you'll appreciate service in the 
British tradition. A 
Chief Steward is in 
charge of your care 
and our steward- 
esses. You'll find 
your call button 
> answered promptly 
/¢ and politely, your 
end meals served deftly, 


with ev erything just right. 





It’s low-cost Fall vacations in Britain. 

Every one of these Fall vacations bargains in- 
cludes your roundtrip air fare from Chicago. 
$400° London Super Show Tour. 15 days. Hotel 
room with private bath and breakfast. 7 theater 
tickets. Casino membership. Backstage visit. 
$400° Bonanza Car, Bus or Rail Holiday. 15 days. 
Guest house accommodations. Self-drive car or rail 
pass or bus tour tickets. All with unlimited mileage. 


$543°° London & Sun Tours. 17 days. Week in 
London with hotel with private bath, 
breakfasts, theater tickets 


PLUS air tickets and a week in 
Spain or North Africa including 
hotel accommodations with private 
bath and all meals. 


$337 29/45-Day Economy Excur- 
sion Fare from Chicago. To get this 
astonishingly low fare, just stay in 
Britain at least 29 days but less than 
45. For another $55, we'll throw in 
a rental car for a month. 





It’s a business hop by international jet. 

Here’s how to fly from Chicago to Montreal in 
style. Fly with us aboard our exclusive VC10. Enjoy 
British service aboard an international jet bound for 
Britain. It leaves O'Hare at 6:30 pm every evening. 


It’s BOAC around the World. 

BOAC is the second largest international airline 
in the World, serving 80 cities in 53 countries on 6 
continents. We can fly you to Britain (of course), 
Europe, the Middle and Far East, Africa, Australia, 
India. You name it. Think about it. Great to know 
you can get British service wherever you go. And 
you thought you could only get it to London. 

For complete details and reservations, see your 
Travel Agent or contact British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, 2 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
60602. Tel. 332-7744. 


== BOAC 


takes good care of you 





*Includes GIT air fare from Chicago. **Includes GIT air fare from Chicago (via New York). Prices shown are based on sharing twin-bedded rooms. Where included, 
ce in Ne er and 


one self drive car ts provided for two persons travelling together. Departures cx 
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omimet vember t be booked at least 30 days in advance. 
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Tal 
The latest “Fortune 500” list 
shows only New York and Chicago 
with more corporate headquarters 
within their city limits than 


Cleveland. Surprising? Not when 
you know Cleveland. 


We're smack in the center of 54% 
of the country’s population, 55% of 
its retail sales, 60% of its industry. 
All within an hour’s flight from our 
lakefront jetport (5 minutes from 
downtown offices) or our inter- 
national airport (20 minutes from 
downtown by rapid transit). 


And, of course, we're a financial 
center. 4th Federal Reserve 
headquarters. Business services in 


rn 





depth. Computer centers. Law 
and accounting firms. Consultants. 
Plus that key intangible 

business climate. It’s excellent. 


Here you don’t spend half your 
life commuting. Home to the 
suburbs in minutes by rapid transit 
or freeway. Estate living % hour 
from downtown. Top schools, top 
orchestra, top museums. Reason 
enough to attract management and 
also the PhD’s who make the area 
a growing nucleus for research 

and development. 


There’s room for your HQ or 
branch or whatever; 2,000,000 
sq.ft. of new office space. 


e U.S.2 


Inquiries treated confidentially. 
Write Richard L. DeChant, 


Vice President, Greater Cleveland 


Growth Association, Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44115. 


=A Neceland 


«Cte @ com 





For openers, 
let us send you this booklet 


Keep your eye on 


Cleveland 
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d's IQ is 145. 


He just flunked out of college. 


And he didn't do much better in high school 
either. As a matter of fact, his teachers told you 
that he wasn’t producing for many years. He al- 
ways was promising to do better next semester, 
but next semester never came 

It's easy to look back at his performance and 
to understand what happened. He set it up to 
fail. He never did any homework outside of the 
class, and when he was in the classroom he 
spent most of his time doodling or looking out the 
window. He had an excuse for every poor grade 
he ever had. But so did the majority of the 
500,000 students who failed out of college last 
year 

When you look at the track record David's fu- 
ture looks pretty bleak. But we don’t think that 
David's is a hopeless case. The various members 
of the Educational Resources professional staff 
have published about a dozen studies in their re- 
spective professional journals since 1963. These 
studies all say that there is a pretty good chance 
of helping David if certain assumptions are made. 

David's parents have to accept the responsi- 
bility to identify David as an underachiever. That's 
because David can't deal with responsibility. Re- 
sponsibilty and underachievement are concepts 
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that are foreign to each other 

David's parents have to value achievement, be- 
cause David fears success. In David's mind, 
achievement is a pretty threatening issue. It rep- 
resents some things that David has been avoiding 
for many years. Things like vocational choice, 
commitment, independence (real, not verbal), and 
most threatening of all, the future 

David's parents have to accept the fact that 
they are not to blame for his underachievement 
They didn't hold a gun to his head and tell him 
not to produce. But they also have to accept the 
fact that David's underachievement is a rather 
serious problem and one that they cannot solve 
for him 

David's parents have to seek professional help 
for David. They must seek out a competent pro- 
fessional person who can help them understand 
in specific terms why David is under- 
achieving and then recommend a spe- 
cific treatment of choice for David 

At Educational Resources we work 
with students like David 


Chicago, 312/973-2115 Los Angeles, 213/274-6665 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES, INC. An Educational Service 
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ent parlous state. They can’t stand a few 
blunt truths, can they? 


| T.P. CHITTENDEN 
Edmonds, Wash. 


Sir: I am constantly amazed by some 


Americans’ insistence that the Vice Pres- 
b) ident should be the only American to be de- 
an en eres e prived of his right to speak. Do you 


really elect a Vice President with the un- 
derstanding that once elected he is to be- 


Ss 
Ri d come a total ghost for the duration of 
I e his public office tenure? 
JEAN HuGHES 
= Cincinnati 




















Sir: Why not institute a special hon- 
orary(?) degree, say an M.O., Master of Op- 
probrium, in recognition of the special 
mission that Vice President Spiro Agnew 
is performing with such relish? 
WILLIAM H. FRANKHAUSER 
Coldwater, Mich. 


Che in Theory 


Sir: In your article on Che Guevara [Oct. 
12], you state that “critics with less sym- 
pathy attribute much of the present wave 
of bombings, kidnapings and cop killings 
to an obsession with Che’s emphasis on im- 
mediate, almost mindless action.” Che, at 
least in theory, did not believe in ter- 
rorism. He wrote that “terrorism is of neg- 
ative value, that it by no means produces 
the desired effects, that it can turn a peo- 
ple against a revolutionary movement, and 
that it can bring a loss of lives to agents 
out of proportion to what it produces.” 
He goes on to state, though, that as- 
sassins (in special cases) of leaders who 
are against the revolution are justified. 

PauL HaRLess 

Fullerton, Calif. 


Sir: This fellow was a paranoid, over- 
heated Latin—a psychotic killer-type of 
“sick” person who wanted to kill ev- 
erybody around him. He is better buried. 
God, we have enough of his kind around 
these States beating their chests. 

Some people still make CuHesTter G. MILLER 


a Bloody Mary the West Los Angeles, Calif. 


same old way. Others 


: cat a Prejudicial Error? 
are putting new life in . : : 
h Id girl with V-8 Sir: In your article on Angela Davis, 
the old girl with V- “The Fugitive” [Aug. 31], you commit 
Cocktail Vegetable Juice. the same prejudicial error President Nix- 
hettoket 4ii on committed when he announced his opin- 
UST TAKE Ice, 4 jiggers ion on the guilt of Charles Manson. You 
of "V-8" (6 oz.) and 1 of say: “Some of her radical supporters . . . 


your old standby. So seemed to be . . . proclaiming her guilt.” 


To support this gratuitous charge, you 
clways keep some handy cite statements from Black Panther Huey 
my QM Newton and Panther Attorney Charles 

e... | Ve . . 
becous V-8 makes Garry. Actually neither of those state- 
the Bloody Merrier. ments proclaimed her guilty of anything. 
Newton's comment was taken from the fu- 
* ' "yen neral eulogy given for the Panthers killed 
If it doesn't have "V-8; in the Marin County courtroom breakout 
it's not a Bloody Merrier. and did not mention Miss Davis at all. 


The Garry statement, while mentioning 
her, does not pass on her guilt. 
MARSHAL A, PHILLIPS 
Hollywood 


The Only Way 


Sir: Re “Taxpayers to the Barricades” 
[Oct. 12]: if school officials will listen, 
they will find that the average taxpaying 
voter is saying—in the only way he feels 
may get attention—that we are not get- 
ting full value for the amount of money 
being spent. We need smaller classes, with 
less emphasis on fancy buildings and more 


Chie 
ea sack 


Vf iso trademark of Campbell Soup Company 
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In 1862 it took 250 separate hand operations to make a 
bottle of Korbel Champagne. We now have it down to 244. 


We used to have to handle each bottle of 
Korbel Champagne 250 times, from the time it 
first started to ferment in the bortle until the 
time it finally left our cellars. Nowadays we are 
a little more efficient. ( We no longer stick labels 
on by hand, for example. 

We are, however, a mere 2.4% more efhi- 


cient. We still age our wine up to three years 


KORBEL FINE OLD CLASSIC CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES Sec Extra Dry + Brut » Natural « Pink + Sparkling Burgundy « F. Korbel and Bros., Inc., Guerneville, Calif. 
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in white oak casks. We still let ic ferment and 
age for as much as three more years in the bottle. 
(The same bottle you will buy.) We still clarify 
each bottle individually, in order to protect its 
bouquet from contact with air. 
We still, in short, cling to what The Bri- 
tannica calls the “‘older, classic method” of 


making champagne. 


Korbel 
California Champagne 
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CREME DE MENTHE. 60 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. JOHN DE KUYPER & SON, N.Y., N.Y. concern that our children get the edu- 
cation they will need to become taxpaying 
volers themselves some day. 
Jopi CorRIE 
Roswell, N. Mex. 


Sir: In reporting that school tax increases 
are being defeated repeatedly in St. Louis 
suburban districts you incorrectly blame 
the situation On a taxpayers’ revolt. 

The real culprit is a Missouri law re- 
quiring a two-thirds majority of yes votes 
for passage of a tax for any amount over 
$3.75 per $100 assessed valuation. 

The rural-dominated Missouri legislature 
refuses to change this unfair law. Our 
hopes now rest with the U.S. Supreme 
Court. If the court applies the “one-man- 
one-vote” principle and rules in favor of 
a simple majority, Missouri's law will be 
crossed off the books. 

(Mrs.) Dorotny C. Poor 
Clayton, Mo. 


Wishful Thinking 


Sir: Lest your article [Oct. 12] give the 
wrong impressions, my repeatedly stated 
position is: 1) It is wishful thinking to 
speak, as President Nixon and Arthur 
Burns do, of getting our sluggish econ- 
omy back to full employment in 1971, 
for that would require force-feeding of 
the economy and touching off a new 
wave of inflation. 2) It makes much more 
sense to aim at full employment by the 
end of 1972, 3) Under present Admin- 
istration policies, we won't even reach 
that modest target. 4) To do so calls for 
more aggressive policies to ease and low- 
er interest rates, a positive budget policy, 
and a genuine White House effort to 


} UM T achieve wage and price restraint. 
DeKuy 4} Water W. HELLER 


Regents Professor of Economics 
CRE THE ’ University of ty ee 

4 Chairman of President's Counci 

X M E de MEN A of Economic Advisers 1961-64 


Minneapolis 


The Judge 


Sir: 1 was a second lieutenant in World 
War HU, fighting the vy cong If I were 
the judge, I would find Lieut. Calley [Oct. 
12] guilty and sentence him as follows: I 
sentence you to four years at Harvard Uni- 
versity, I sentence you to 15 years of so- 
cial work, helping your fellow man; I 
sentence you to a lifetime of probation 
to prove that you really want to better 
this miserable society that made you do 
“your duty.” 





JoserH T, WooTTON 


Iced Creme cS 













(De Kuyper's delicious instead-of-dessert dessert) Le eee ee ee Ay: WeDo. 
A : - P Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortuse, Sports 

Refreshing after-dinner idea—with a sient hs Geconsed alin ot Tete oa 

touch of Old World elegance. Green | Bae Chaloan et r Boats Auares Peet 










Creme de"Menthe over crushed ice— James A. Linens Executive Vice President and 
hairma ommi av it 

or on the rocks. It’s more than deli- Bran ban ve Vice Presidents Bernhard 

° 9 } ver, ell, Arthur evlor; Vice 

cious—tt’s De Kuyper. President n, Charles B. Bear: Vice 


President, retary. John F, 


( Say it like the Dutch do: De-ki-per. ) Harvey: Vice President Corporate and Public 


’ Affairs, Donald M. Wilson; Vice Presidents, 
\ Charles \. Adams, R. M. Buckley, Richard M. 


it serbringer, Charles L. Gleason, 
a jr., John L. Hallenbeck, | 





ter S. Hopkins, Henry 
Luce [1], Herbert D. Schutz, Arthur H. Thorn 
hill, Jr., Garry Valk, Barry Zorthian; Treasurer 
Richard B. MecRKeough; Assistant Treasurers, 
David H. Dolben, J. Winston Fowlkes, Evan S. 

1 Assist troller and Assistant Sec 
, Curtis C, 3 er; Assistant Seerctary, 
k, Bishop. 
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Which airline has 


the best 
on-time record? 


Take a look for yourself. 
Percentage of Flights Arriving within 15 minutes of Timetable 
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S. AIRLINES 
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A few months ago, we asked 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to give 
us some facts about major U.S. 


airlines. Airlines that fly some of the 


same routes we do. 
The facts they gave us are 
illustrated in the graph above. 
Theyre the on-time records 


NA — indicates figures not available 





for 11 airlines. On flights in North 
America. Between cities at least 200 
miles apart. 

Our own facts for the same 
period are in the graph, too. 

Also based on flights within 
North America. Also for cities at 
least 200 miles apart. 


And the facts proved what we 
suspected all along: 

Air Canada beat them all. 

So if you were wondering (as we 
were) which airline really has the best 
on-time record, now we both know. 


AIRCANADA @® 


We want to be the best airline in the world. 
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Y definition, a study of the urban guerrilla as a worldwide phe- 
nomenon is bound to strain the capabilities of the most resourceful 
journalist. Nineteen Time bureaus from Los Angeles to Beirut con- 
tributed to this week’s cover story on the subject. Practically all the cor- 
respondents found it a frustrating assignment; primary sources tended 
to be underground or in jail, or in quick transit from one to the other. 

Two weeks ago, while covering the Cross-Laporte case, Montreal Cor- 
respondent Vincent Carlin discovered that his best sources were dis- 
appearing behind bars. Last week he interviewed Pierre Bourgault, a 
nonviolent Quebec ot who had been picked up, interrogated and re- 
leased twice in one day. Our correspondents in Latin America have 
been covering the recurring story of kidnaping and terrorism for many 
months. Searching out Uruguay’s Tupamaros is particularly trying, 
says Montevideo Stringer Eugenio Hintz. “You know all the time that 
they are around you, and you might be speaking with one without know- 
ing it. You get the confirmation only when someone you know—per- 
haps well—is arrested.” 

Mexico City Correspondent Bernard Diederich spoke with the wife 
of Guerrilla Maximiliano Gomez, who told him of a recent visit to 
Cuba to see her husband. Then she introduced him to a five-year-old 
‘boy, the son of another guerrilla who had been shot by police. “The ca- 
sual way she spoke of death,” notes Diederich, “reflects just how fa- 
natically committed to their cause these people are.” 

One odd consequence of the terrorism, reports Rio de Janeiro Cor- 
respondent Kay Huff, is that ordinary bank robbers nowadays insist 
that they are not urban guerrillas, even as they are scooping up the 
bags of bills and coins. The reason is simple: unlike common criminals, ter- 
rorists face the wrath of Brazil's steel-fisted military. Much of Time's re- 
porting of guerrilla activity in the Arab world is the work of Beirut 
Correspondent Gavin Scott, who last week interviewed Skyjacker Leila 
Khaled in a Palestinian refugee camp. “She proved as fast in conver- 
sation as she apparently is on the draw,” says Scott. “Which is not to 
say I would particularly enjoy conversing with her at 34,000 feet.” 

° 

The story was written in New York by Timothy James, with con- 
tributions on the U.S. scene from Ed Magnuson, and edited by Ronald 
Kriss. The accompanying box on Carlos Marighella’s guerrilla manual 
was written by Katie Kelly. Sara Medina, Marion Knox and Genevieve 
Wilson provided research. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
The Good Newspaper 


Spiro Agnew, among others, has ob- 
served that the nation’s media are dom- 
inated by doom and crisis; good news 
is no news, it seems. Now, for the Vice 
President and other frustrated optimists, 
there is hope—in the form of a forth- 
coming Sacramento weekly called The 
Aquarian Times, billed by Publisher Bill 
Bailey, a former adman, as “America’s 
first good-news newspaper.” The Times 
will ban ads for cigarettes and skin 
flicks. The first issue, ready next week, 
will list stocks—but only those that 
have gone up. The lead story will re- 
port that in the U.S. last year 196,459,- 
483 people did not commit a crime, 
4,896,720 college students took no part 
in riots or demonstrations, and 201,489.- 
710 Americans did not use illegal drugs. 

Bailey may have trouble keeping his 
good-news columns full. Saturday Re- 
view frequently tried a “Good News” 
section in the early 1950s, but the Rev. 
Dr. Donald Harrington, a Unitarian Uni- 
versalist minister in Manhattan who was 
the column’s last editor, says it folded 
for lack of “easy access” to the kind of 
upbeat items he wanted. 


What's in a Symbol 


American Opinion magazine, pub- 
lished by John Birch Society Founder 
Robert Welch, compared the familiar 
peace symbol to an anti-Christian “bro- 
ken cross” carried by the Moors when 
they invaded Spain in the 8th century. 
A recent national Republican newsletter 
noted an ominous similarity to a sym- 
bol used by the Nazis in World War 
Il; some experts say it was a letter 
in an ancient Nordic alphabet. Any re- 
semblance, however, is 
probably coincidental. 
The peace design was de- 
vised in Britain for the 
first Ban-the-Bomb_ Al- 
dermaston march in 
1958. The lines inside 
the circle stand for 
“nuclear disarmament.” 
They are a stylized com- 
bination of the sema- 
phore signal for N (flags 
in an upsidedown V) and D (flags held 
vertically, one above the signaler’s head 
and the other at his feet). 

Now the peace hieroglyphic is ubiq- 
uitous. It has appeared hanging around 
the necks of G.I.s in Viet Nam; on a fast- 
selling line of women’s dresses; fash- 
ioned into belt buckles, cuff links, rings 
and tie clasps. Lately, two firms have 
tried separately to register the symbol 








NAZI EMBLEM 


as a commercial trademark (the U.S. 
Patent Office has ruled that out). An Al- 
exandria, Va., firm is now marketing a 
clip-on typewriter key bearing the sym- 
bol. One prospective customer is Sally 
Sanders, a reporter for the Redding, 
Conn., Pilot. She plans to type it at 
the end of her copy instead of the tra- 
ditional “30.” 


Supporting Your Local Police 


It is a commonplace among policemen 
these days to complain that the public 
is too indifferent about the recent wave 
of officers killed by snipers and am- 
bushers. Cleveland’s men in blue found 
out otherwise last week. After the un- 
provoked killing of Patrolman Joseph 
Tracz, the Cleveland chapter of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Police took a full-page 
ad in the local papers. Next to a large po- 
lice badge pierced by a bullet, the copy 
said: “In our minds there is one whale 
of a difference between being injured 
or killed while enforcing the law and 
the rapidly emerging pattern of cop kill- 
ing and guerrilla warfare.” A mailing 
coupon at the bottom read: “I agree 
that something must be done about the 
senseless attacks upon policemen right 
now. I am in full support of the Cleve- 
land policemen.” The response has been 
enormous: something like 65,000 cou- 
pons have come in from all over the 
country. Money was not asked for, but 
$500 turned up in the first 2.000 let- 
ters opened. It will be turned over to 
charity. Some of the letters of support 
were sent from the black ghetto where 
Tracz died. 


A calm, rational 
statement to the people 
of Cleveland. 
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HENRY GROSSMAN 


AT THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


To the Polls: 


R HARD Nixon, political analyst, is al- 
ways the best explicator of Richard 
Nixon, political performer. While mov- 
ing into the grand finale of his party's 
1970 campaign, he made clear why he 
is making the most vigorous presidential 
effort ever in a mid-term election: “I 
think that this campaign will be de- 
termined in the next two weeks. I have 
never seen sO many close races, close 
races in all fields. In a close race, we 
want momentum on our side. So let's 
move. Let's go!” 

In the campaign's penultimate week, 
politicians in both parties sensed an ex- 
traordinary proportion of voters still un- 
decided. To Nixon, this uncertainty 
—some call it apathy—represents op- 
portunity, With the Democrats lacking 
national leadership, the President is able 
to define issues as the G.O.P, would 
have them, and with little contradiction. 
He monopolizes news-media covtrage. 
He injects excitement into state con- 
tests that have evoked ennui. Hence 
the President will have covered at least 
22 states in the campaign’s final 21 
days. Last week he sent Pat to Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Florida and Nevada; 
Spiro Agnew continued to sweep across 
the country juggernaut-style, scourging 
radic-libs (see Essay). 

Slamming Lines. The President of- 
fers an appropriate contrast to his Vice 
President. Throughout the campaign, 
Agnew has dealt in invective and named 
individual opponents; last week he said 
that Adlai Stevenson III had “demeaned 
his great name.” Nixon attacks on a high- 
er plane, treating the opposition as an ab- 
stract mass guilty of collective failure. 
He individuaily identifies only his hon- 
ored Republicans. 

Through seven Midwest, Border and 








NIXON WITH NEW YORK CITY FIREMEN 


*rmissiveness v. Purse 


outhern states last week, Nixon sound- 
d his theme. He has scaled down the 
var, and needs Republican support to 
ontinue that progress. He wants “new 
rograms to reform America,” and needs 
epublicans to enact them. He wants 
9 stop inflation, but the “runaway 
pending binge” perpetrated by Dem- 
crats hampers him: the only solution 
; to defeat the “big spenders.” 

These and other issues, however, are 
verely a preface to the big punch: at- 
acks on crime, violence and permis- 
iveness, Nixon saves the last third of 
ach speech for the slamming lines that 
et the biggest applause. He cites a spe- 
ific atrocity or two by the radical left 
—a campus bombing, an assault on 
olicemen—and then declares: “It is 
ime to draw the line.” How? “I say it 
; time to give us men in the House 
nd the Senate who will vote for strong 
iws to deal with law-and-order, rather 
han against them.” 

Foul-Mouthed Foils. Thoughts and 
hrases from the 1968 campaign appear 
gain and again: Nixon still wants judges 
vho will strengthen “the peace forces as 
gainst the criminal forces.” One vital 
ircumstance has changed. Two years 
go, Nixon was rarely the target of foul- 
nouthed hecklers. Now they are a con- 
tant feature, and Nixon welcomes them 
s foils. In a recent New Jersey appear- 
nce, police tried to bar a handful of 
lemonstrators. Ron Walker, Nixon's 
hief advance man, told the police to let 
he protesters in. In speech after speech, 
Nixon recalls that obscenities—and in 
ne case, rocks—have been hurled at 
lim by the “vicious minority.” The Pres- 
dent then admonishes: “Don't engage in 
‘iolence against them. You don't have to 
hout four-letter obscenities. But it is 





time for the great Silent Majority of 
Americans to stand up and be counted.” 

The approach is straightforward, 
aimed directly at popular resentment 
and apprehension over radical assaults 
on civic peace. There is no discussion 
of the complexities of extremist activ- 
ity, no attempt at serious discrimination 
between the merely irksome and the real- 
ly violent among dissenters. Nor is there 
much of a Democratic rebuttal at the na- 
tional level. Most of the Democrats’ 
strongest spokesmen are tied down in 
their own individual Senate races. 

Merely by performing his proper du- 
ties last week, Nixon was able to in- 
terrupt his campaigning and still dom- 
inate stage center. First he conferred 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. Then he addressed the Unit- 
ed Nations (see THe Worvp). Finally, 
he set an E-shaped dinner table for 
29 world leaders, the biggest gathering 
of its kind in White House history. Var- 
ious dietary restrictions ruled out many 
dishes; Chef Henry Haller settled on Co- 
lumbia River salmon and squab. Split- 
second timing was necessary to assure 
the proper sequence of arrivals in as- 
cending order of diplomatic precedence 
It did not work. Chiefs of state and 
heads of government arrived helter-skel- 
ter at the White House gates. 

Sharp Jag. Lawrence O’Brien, Dem- 
ocratic national chairman, did strike one 
retaliatory blow last week. “It's out- 
rageous to suggest,” he said, “that some- 
how Democrats in Congress and Dem- 
ocrats generally condone violence and 
extremism and do not support law-and- 
order and justice.” He would not dream 
of implying, he said in Washington, 
that the increasing crime rates of the 
past two years were caused by a Re- 
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publican Administration. Recalling the 
assassinations of John and Robert Ken- 
nedy, O’Brien said: “We know violence 
and extremism. We have experienced 

We have lived with it. And we ab- 
hor it.” Then he tried to shift attention 
back to the Democrats’ best talking 
point of the fall: the economy and un- 
employment. For once the headlines 
were cooperating with the Democrats. 
The cost-of-living index for September 
showed a sharp jag upward that, cou- 
pled with other factors, reduced spend- 
able income (see Business). Moreover, 
unemployment, while not high when 
compared with previous slack periods, 
is worse now than during most of the 
past decade. In addition, it is affecting 
a broader spread of the population, in- 
cluding professionals and skilled workers 
on whom the Republicans have been 
counting for strong support 

It seems unlikely that Nixon's at- 
tempt to blame economic troubles on 
the Democrats will succeed, Johnsonian 
fiscal programs produced inflation, but 
it is the Republican antidote, however 
necessary, that has cut profits and jobs. 
Therefore the key to the campaign is 
whether voters have been aroused 
enough over violence and dissent to 
put aside their unhappiness over pock- 
etbook issues. The President has banked 
on that. The powerful campaign mount- 
ed by Nixon and Agnew has succeeded 
at least to the extent of keeping the Dem- 
ocrats on the defensive. 

There is a gamble in Nixon’s de- 
cision to commit himself so heavily, 
but it seems a shrewd one. If the Re- 
publicans sustain serious setbacks, he 
will suffer a blow to his prestige. How- 
ever, losses in a mid-term election are 
likely to be soon forgotten or explained 
away, while any gain in strength will 
be a boost for Nixon, allowing the Pres- 
ident to claim that he has won a na- 
tional referendum on his policies 





The Struggle for the Statehouses 
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GILLIGAN 


HE glories of being a Governor have 

largely passed away. No Governor 
since Franklin Roosevelt has gone on 
to the presidency; a wise man who cov- 
ets the White House today aims for the 
spotlights that play on the Senate. 
Though the men in the statehouses con- 
tinue to wield enormous power over pa- 
tronage and purse strings, their public 
careers are in constant peril due to the 
generally parlous condition of state 
finances and the rising demand for state 
services. 

For all that, the gubernatorial stakes 
are unusually high in 1970. Governors 
will be in control as congressional dis- 
tricts are redrawn to conform with the 
1970 census data. Thus a big Reagan 
win in California could translate into 
as many as ten more Republicans in 
the House of Representatives when the 
nation’s most populous state is redis- 
tricted; a victory in fast-growing Flor- 
ida is worth perhaps three congressional 
seats to the party incumbent in Tal- 
lahassee next year. 

Somewhere to Go. Looking to 1972 
and beyond, there are less tangible but 
equally important White House stakes 
involved. The Republicans now govern 
32 states, the Democrats only 18, and 
of the 35 being contested this year, 24 
are Republican, Therefore, the Repub- 
lican risk—through simple mathematical 
vulnerability—is great, and each loss, 
particularly in key industrial states, will 
subtract from the organizational muscle 
that the President will need for his ex- 
pected 1972 re-election bid. In his con- 
centration this year on the House and, 
above all, the Senate races, Nixon only 
belatedly began to lend help to Re- 
publican gubernatorial contenders. 

As Nixon has the most to lose, so 
the Democrats have the most to gain 
and not merely in numbers. For the 
Democrats, there are four crucial state- 
house elections—those in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Florida. All 
are populous states with large blocks 
of electoral votes, and if the Democrats 
could capture them, they would have 





a fresh and formidable base upon 
which to build for 1972. Democratic 
hopefuls such as Muskie, McGovern 


and Bayh would have somewhere to 


go for funds and for national at- 
tention; from these four key states, 


2 


the shattered Democrats might begin a 
modest renaissance. If New York could 
be miraculously snatched away from 
Nelson Rockefeller, the equation would 
be infinitely strengthened. 

A rundown of these five key contests 
and three others of special interest: 
OHIO. In assessing his party’s nominee 
for Governor, an Ohio Republican re- 
cently referred to Roger Cloud as “a 
nice guy, but when he walks into a 
room, nothing happens.” Cloud has 
walked into a political race where noth- 
ing good, from his standpoint, will hap- 
pen either. Fallout from a. state-loan 
scandal has crippled State Auditor 
Cloud and the rest of the G.O.P. ticket. 
At the campaign’s outset, Cloud un- 
successfully demanded that two of his 
running mates, who had accepted po- 
litical contributions from borrowers of 
state funds, withdraw. Former Congress- 
man John J. Gilligan, a liberal Dem- 
ocrat, is expected to win easily despite 
Cloud's needling of him as “*Tax-a-bil- 
lion Gilligan.” So heavily do the Re- 
publican scandals weigh on Ohio polit- 
ical scales this year that Democrats have 
a clear shot at control of a vital state. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Hubert Humphrey could 
explain the impossibility of shucking 
identity with an unpopular Adminis- 
tration. An ardent listener would be 
Lieutenant Governor Raymond J. Brod- 
erick of Pennsylvania, who is striving 





BRODERICK 


SHAPP 


to move up a notch and to dissociate 
himself from unpopular Governor Ray- 
mond P. Shafer in the process. Re- 
publican Shafer will leave the state in 
a fiscal shambles, with new taxes a pros- 
pect. The campaign of Broderick against 
Millionaire Milton J. Shapp, a Dem- 
ocrat, revolves around the problem of 
where to get the needed revenues, and 
Broderick begins his speeches by de- 
claring: “I am the candidate who is 
against a personal income tax.” Shapp 
hinted early on that he was agreeable 
to such a tax, but the flack was so 
heavy that he has since vacillated. 
Shapp’s polls show him far ahead, but 
political experts see the race as ex- 
tremely close. Hitting hard the law-and- 
order theme, Republicans will flood the 
state with brochures claiming that Shapp 
helped bail out Chicago convention dem- 
onstrators, which Shapp denies. 
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MICHIGAN. Widespread unemployment, in 
large measure due to the strike against 
General Motors, has idled 180,000 work- 
ers in Michigan. The economic distress is 
an inhibiting factor in Governor William 
Milliken’s campaign. He was the favorite 
to win in November until his indecisive- 
ness and the strike combined to boost his 
opponent, Sander Levin, a former Dem- 
ocratic state chairman. Still, Milliken is 
a slight favorite—unless popular Demo- 
cratic Senator Phil Hart has coattails 
long enough to sweep up Levin. 
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GOLDBERG 


NEW YORK. For weeks, Democrat Arthur 
Goldberg’s campaign had pleased only 
his opponents—and New York insom- 
niacs. Attempting to unseat three-term 
Republican Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, the pompous and verbose Goldberg 
inspired only an apt characterization 
that is a campaign cliché: “Yesterday I 
spent a week with Arthur Goldberg.” 
But things began to steam last week as 
the usually decorous Goldberg respond- 
ed to a Rockefeller charge with the 
earthy observation that “Rockefeller is 
full of bullshit.” Pardon? “You can quote 
me,” fumed Goldberg to startled re- 
porters. “I want you to quote me.” 

Rockefeller had brought Goldberg to 
a boil by charging that his foe had prom- 
ised a $70,000-a-year job to a leading 
New York Democrat in exchange for a 
Goldberg endorsement. Clearly startled 
by the fury of Goldberg's reply, Rocke- 
feller said, “I did not mean it in a dis- 
paraging or derogatory way.” 

It was not Rocky's best week. New 
York Mayor John Lindsay, nominally 
a Republican, endorsed Goldberg. The 
action was in part tit for tat, since the 
Governor had endorsed Lindsay’s Re- 
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publican opponent in last year’s may- 
oralty contest. Lindsay’s action came 
only a day after Rockefeller had ad- 
vised him to remain neutral. 

By his endorsement, Lindsay eased 
the way toward his own possible switch 
to the Democratic Party. There his po- 
litical future might be brighter than in 
the Republican Party. Lindsay's dec- 
laration that he acted on principle and 
his charge that Rockefeller has drifted 
to the right provoked a sneer from 
Rockefeller: “Absurd—a complete dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation of the 
facts." The Governor's public display 
of pique gave currency to the view 
that for the first time, Rockefeller clear- 
ly hears Goldberg's footsteps. Last week 
Rockefeller produced his own _ poll, 
showing him with a slender 2% lead. 





KIRK ASKEW 


FLORIDA. Democratic chances to take over 
a large state’s gubernatorial chair now 
occupied by a Republican seem un- 
expectedly bright in Florida, Rambunc- 
tious and resilient Governor Claude Kirk 
split the party when he lured rejected Su- 
preme Court Nominee G. Harrold Cars- 
well into a Republican primary for the 
Senate, whereas Democrats are display- 
ing uncommon unity behind Reubin 
Askew, a teetotaling Presbyterian elder 
whose favorite “hobby,” he says, is go- 
ing to church. Askew accuses Kirk of 
“government by crisis,” inept fiscal man- 
agement and a 45% increase in prop- 
erty taxes. Kirk’s counterthrusts are 
characteristic: Askew is an ultra liberal 
and a “Goody Two-shoes powder puff.” 
The race is considered close. 





WIN ROCKEFELLER 


BUMPERS 


ARKANSAS. After two terms as Arkansas’ 
first Republican Governor since 1874, 
Winthrop Rockefeller, referred to by 
Democrats as “the New York cowboy,” 
is being hard pressed in his fight to 





win a third. Democrat Dale Bumpers, 
a Sunday-school teacher and _ political 
neophyte who polished off former six- 
term Governor Orval Faubus in the pri- 
mary, is conducting a low-key campaign 
almost as if he were certain of victory. 
By contrast, Rockefeller is covering the 
state in jet-powered helicopters and 
spending money in the Rockefeller man- 
ner in a sometimes frenetic bid to stay 
in office. As Nov. 3 draws near, there ap- 
pears to be little chance that he will. 





UNRUH 


REAGAN 


CALIFORNIA. The most populous state 
seems certain to remain the preserve of 
Republican Ronald Reagan, who has 
outcharmed, outfoxed and outspent his 
dogged Democratic foe, longtime speak- 
er of the California assembly, and until 
he shed 100 Ibs., the “Big Daddy” of Cal- 
ifornia politics, Jess Unruh. Four years 
ago, Reagan saddled the Democrats with 
the responsibility for tumult on the cam- 
puses, and the saddle—despite four years 
of Reagan rule—remains firmly affixed 
to his foes. Although he is way ahead, 
Reagan warns his confident supporters 
that “I don't want to be the Tom Dewey 
of 1970°—and hits hard. He warns of 
the “barbarians among us,” and invokes 
praise for the police to “help hold back 
the jungle and the jungle creatures.” He 
promises to “provide what force is nec- 
essary” to keep peace on the campuses. 
Financially strapped, Unruh has been 
unable to buy a single television com- 
mercial, generates free time for himself 
by leading cameramen to “news confron- 
tations” on the lawns of wealthy Reagan 
backers. Painting Reagan as the servant 
of vested California interests, accusing 
him of profiteering to the tune of 
$1,000,000 in a private real estate trans- 
action, Unruh of late has been making 
waves, none of them powerful enough to 
engulf the popular Governor. 

Broom Wielding. In these and nu- 
merous other races this year, the out- 
come may hinge on quixotic turns. In 
Texas, bumbling incumbent Democrat 
Preston Smith was conducting a listless 
campaign until a broom-wielding student 
approached him on a speakers’ platform 
at the University of Houston. In Mas- 
sachusetts, Democrat Kevin White 
aroused the interest of the electorate 
not at all until he went into the hos- 
pital with a perforated stomach ulcer. 
Smith is the favorite in Texas, and 
White's physical and political health are 
both reported improving. 









Voice of Reason: 
Eric Sevareid 


Last week in Chicago, Vice 
President Agnew proposed that 
television news commentators be 
publicly examined on their “un- 
derlying philosophy” by a panel 
of Government officials. On the 
CBS Evening News, Eric Sevareid 
replied: 








HAT really hurts is the 

thought that maybe nobody's 
been listening all this time. If, 
after some 30 years and thousands 
of broadcasts, hundreds of articles 
and a few books, one’s general 
cast of mind, warts and all, re- 
mains a mystery, then we're licked 
and we fail to see how a few 
more minutes of examination by 
Government types would solve the 
supposed riddle. 

Mr. Agnew wants to know 
where we stand. We stand—or 
rather sit—right here, in the full 
glare, at a disadvantage as against 
politicians. We can’t cast one vote 
in committee, an opposite vote 
on the floor; can’t say one thing 
in the North, an opposite thing 
in the South. We hold no tenure, 
four years or otherwise, and can 
be voted out with a twist of the 
dial. 

We can't use invective and ep- 
ithets, can't even dream of im- 
pugning the patriotism of leading 
citizens, can't reduce every com- 
plicated issue to yes or no, black 
or white, and would rather go to 
jail than do bodily injury to the 
English language. We can't come 
down on this side or that side of 
each disputed public issue because 
we're trying to explain far more 
than advocate and because some 
issues don’t have two sides; some 
have three, four or half a dozen 
and in these matters we're damned 
if we know the right answer. This 
may be why most of us look a 
bit frazzled while Mr. Agnew looks 
so serene. 

Nobody in this business expects 
for a moment that the full truth 
of anything will be contained in 
any one account or commentary, 
but that through free reporting 
and discussion, as Mr. Walter 
Lippmann put it, the truth will 
emerge. The central point about 
the free press is not that it be ac- 
curate, though it must try to be; 
not that it even be fair, though it 
must try to be that; but that it be 
free. And that means freedom 
from any and all attempts by the 
power of Government to coerce 
it or intimidate it or police it in 
any way. 

































































































































































































































POLITICS 
The Year of the Cop-Out 


The year of the student political work- 
er will have to be remembered as the 
year of the student cop-out; though 
some young people are effectively in- 
volved as the election campaigns come 
down to the now-or-next-time stage, 
those performing in the fall are a small 
fraction of the many who made prom- 
ises in the spring. 

Almost all the evidence on the po- 
litical attitudes of students denies the no- 
tion that they are more radical or more 
active than the rest of the population. 
In fact, they vote in even smaller per- 
centages than the sometimes apathetic 
general electorate, and when they do 
go to the polls, they vote for parties in al- 
most exactly the same proportions as 
their elders. 

Such conventional wisdom is eroded 
by the attention paid student radicals 
and is sometimes swept away entirely 
by dramatic events like the outpourings 
of campus protest following the U.S. in- 
tervention in Cambodia and the Kent 
and Jackson State student killings last 
spring. With the demonstrations came 
fervent pledges from thousands of stu- 
dents to work this fall for liberal and an- 
tiwar congressional candidates. The most 
heavily publicized and widely considered 
proposal was adopted by Princeton Uni- 
versity, which rescheduled its semesters 
to give students two weeks off before 
the election for campaigning. 

Close to Moribund. Now the wave 
of indignation has receded and the fa- 
miliar facts of student political inac- 
tivism are left standing like rocks. Stu- 
dents are simply not working as they 
said they would. Many local chapters 
of the Movement for a New Congress, 
the Princeton-headquartered national 
group through which most students 
planned to participate, are close to mor- 
ibund. In the Boston area, with some 
of the nation’s most prestigious schools 
and several peace candidates, the M.N.C. 
rarely answers its phone. 

The Princeton Plan won but minimal 
acceptance. Of the nation’s 2,500 col- 
leges and universities, about 25 have 
adopted it, and not all of those are sus- 


pending classes for the full two weeks. 
At Columbia University, for instance. 
students will get only two days off for 
campaign work. 

There is other evidence of student ap- 
athy. Since last month, the University 
of Detroit has been offering a work- 
shop, led by practicing politicians of 
both parties, to teach realistic campaign 
techniques; only 69 of the university's al- 
most 9,000 students enrolled. Faculties 
have been no more responsive. The Uni- 
versities National Anti-War Fund, which 
once spoke about raising millions of dol- 
lars for peace candidates by getting 
teachers to contribute a single day's 
pay. has collected only $225,000. 

More than Before. The movement 
for student involvement within the sys- 
tem has not been a total failure, how- 
ever, and while there is no precise way 
of measuring its impact. there will be 
some. It will be felt unevenly, as stu- 
dents flock to prominent liberal can- 
didates like Senator Charles Goodell 
and Representative Allard Lowenstein 
in New York and Senatorial Candidate 
Adlai Stevenson III in Hlinois. Despite 
the drop in unrealistic enthusiasm, there 
seems little doubt that more students 
will be involved in party politics than 
ever before. At Cornell University. for 
instance, Government Professor Peter 
Sharfman says that without the recess 
perhaps 50 students would have worked 
in campaigns. With it, he estimates, 500 
will. At Princeton, about 950 students 
—a fifth of the student body—are ex- 
pected to be working for candidates. 

The nature of that work may 
the students an impact beyond their 
numbers. The committed ones spent the 
summer analyzing their performance in 
the primaries in order to correct their 
mistakes. The M.N.C. volunteers will 
go out with a mandate to fit into the can- 
didate’s plans and do legwork that may 
not be glamorous but is important. Ex- 
ample: by delivering a “mailing” house- 
to-house in a congressional district, stu- 
dents can save a candidate postage 
amounting to thousands of dollars 
—money to be used for another cru- 
cial campaign need. For that reason, 
few candidates are spurning the limited 
student help they are being offered. 


give 


MOVEMENT FOR A NEW CONGRESS STUDENTS AT PRINCETON BRIEFING 











TAROT CARDS 


CRIME 
Mass Murder in Soquel 


A parked car blocked the dirt road 
to the burning hilltop home of Dr. Vic- 
tor Ohta. Leaving his pickup truck, So- 
quel, Calif. Assistant Fire Chief Ernest 
Negro ran to the house to find “the 
roof was really going.” As the local fire 
trucks screamed up to the main en- 
trance, Negro looked and found that it 
also was blocked by Dr. Ohta’s maroon 
Rolls-Royce. “I felt awfully funny for 
a second,” Negro recalls, “Somebody 
seemed determined to prevent anybody 
from getting near the fire. If 1 knew 
then what I know now, I would have got- 
ten out fast.” 

What Negro and the other firemen 
soon discovered was the most gruesome 
mass murder in the U.S. since the Tate 
slayings. In the lagoon-shaped swimming 
pool in front of the $250,000 house 
were the bodies of Victor Ohta, 46, his 
wife Virginia, 43, their sons, Derrick, 
12, and Taggart. 11, and the doctor's sec- 
retary. Dorothy Cadwallader, 38. Ohta, 
one of California’s most prominent eye 
surgeons, had been shot twice in the 
back and once under the arm. The oth- 
ers had been shot in the head, and all 
were bound with their hands in front 
of them with the bright silk scarves 
and ties of which Dr. Ohta was so 
fond. 

Police quickly ruled out robbery as a 
motive. The Ohtas were wearing expen- 
sive jewelry, and in Dr. Ohta’s bedroom 
they found a valuable tape recorder, 
cameras and more jewelry. There was no 
sign of a struggle, and all the bodies were 
neatly dressed. Stacks of kindling were 
also discovered in the house, indicating 
that the fire had been deliberately set by 
the killer to attract attention. Said Ken- 
neth Pittenger, deputy sheriff of Santa 
Cruz County, where Soquel is located: 
“It was like an execution.” 

Grisly Specter. Substantiating that 
theory, police found a typewritten, mis- 
spelled note under the windshield wiper 
of Dr. Ohta’s Rolls-Royce. “Hallowween 
1970," it read. “Today World War HI 
will begin as brought to you by the peo- 
ple of the free universe. From this day 
forward anyone and/or company of per- 
sons who misuses the natural environ- 
ment or destroys same will suffer the 
penalty of death by the people of the 
free universe.” The note was signed 
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SEARCHING FOR BODIES IN THE OHTA SWIMMING POOL 
World War Ill or a senseless execution? 


with fortuneteller tarot-card names, one 
name to a line: “Knight of Wands, 
Knight of Cups, Knight of Pentacles 
Knight of Swords.” 

Haunted by specter of a 
Charles Manson cult, the frightened res 
idents of the county turned on the nu- 
merous hippie communes dotting the 
surrounding hills. One recalled Mrs 
Ohta complaining about the hippies two 
months earlier. A_ friend 
that Dr. Ohta had recently 
invited young people away 
swimming pool 


the grisly 


remembered 
chased un- 
from his 


But as the police combed the hills 
around Santa Cruz 
and cabins, they found the hippies just 
as frightened by the murders as the 
Said District Attorney Pe 
ter Chang The investigating 
who went into their communities found 
tremendous help from the hippie-type 
people.” The big break in the case, lead 
ing to the capture of 
from the hippies 

At 3 a.m. one morning 


visiting communes 


townspeople 


officers 


a Suspect, came 
i group of hip- 
pies came to Chang to report on John | 

Frazier, 24, a former auto mechanic. He 
had dropped out of the straight world 
and attempted to join the Santa Cruz 
hippie community, But he was consid- 
ered “a real freak,” Chang was told, and 
“paranoid” about ecology. Acting on the 


tip, he learned that Frazier had lived for 
several months in a 6 ft. by 6 ft. shanty 
half a mile from the murdered family’s 
home. Two days before the slayings, he 
had abruptly moved out. 

One-Man Theory. Frazier next ap- 
peared at the home of his estranged 
wife Delores, carrying a .38 cal. Smith 
and Wesson revolver in his waistband 
and a backpack with food for several 
When he left, he handed her his 
wallet and driver's license with the re- 
mark: “I won't be needing these any 
more.” Among the personal possessions 
he left behind was a book on tarot. A 
warrant was issued for Frazier’s arrest 
and a watch put on his cabin 


days 


The police did not have long to wait 
Early one morning Frazier returned and 
was arrested without a struggle. Police 
speculate that if the killings had been 
carried out in stages—which the ev- 
idence suggests—they could have been 
done by one man, and District At- 
torney Chang is satisfied that the killer 
acted alone. Still, the air in Santa Cruz 
County is heavy with fear. Said one ap 
prehensive resident, E.H. Gransbury 
“You expect this sort of thing down in 
Los Angeles, Sin City, but when it hap 
a small community like ours it 
makes you feel that your hands are 
tied and you are perfectly helpless 


pens in 


ARMED FORCES 
The My Lai Trials Begin 


A sudden susurrus of shock ran 
through the Fort Hood, Texas, military 
courtroom. Defense Attorney Ossie 
Brown reacted as if someone had 
pinched his neck. The defendant, burly 
Staff Sergeant David Mitchell, 30, the 
first of the 17 soldiers so far charged 
in connection with the deaths of the 
My Lai villagers, stared in uncompre- 
hending disbelief. Last week, just six 
hours and three witnesses into the pro- 
ceedings, the lanky prosecutor, Captain 
Michael Swan, rose to say: “Your Hon- 
or, the prosecution rests its case.” 

It appeared to be a premature rest 
Though known to have subpoenaed 14 
witnesses, seven of whom were on hand, 
Swan called only three former platoon 
mates of Mitchell’s to the stand. The 
other witnesses, including two helicopter 
pilots and an agent who investigated 
My Lai for the Army, waited in vain 
to testify. Surrounded by reporters af- 
terward, the 28-year-old prosecutor was 
peppered with questions. Did he think 
he had proved his case against Mitch- 
ell? “I sure do.” Why had he rested his 
case so suddenly? “I felt it was ad- 
vantageous to do so.” Had he checked 
with Washington before making his de- 
cision? “Negative.” 

Discrepancies. It may be that Swan 
acted to save a weak case. His lead-off 
witness, former Radioman Charles 
Sledge, was the most damaging to Mitch- 
ell. Only Sledge, 23, black and a luggage- 
factory worker from Sardis, Miss., 
would say that he “positively” saw 
Mitchell shoot a group of Vietnamese 
women, children and old men cowering 
in a ditch. Sledge said that he recalled 
seeing Mitchell confer with Lieut. Wil 
liam Calley Jr, at the edge of the ditch 
before the two opened fire on the vil- 
lagers from about five or six feet away 
“They were falling and screaming,” he 
testified 

Sledge’s testimony did not stand up 
well under cross-examination by Defense 
Attorney Brown, a wily veteran trial law 
yer from Louisiana. Brown brought out 
Sledge’s 
courtroom statements and his earlier tes 
timony before Army investigators 
Brown read from one transcript quot- 
ing Sledge as saying, “I believe it was 
Sergeant Mitchell firing into the ditch 
Now, the defense attorney told the court 
martial, Sledge was saying that he was 








several discrepancies between 


positive” it was Mitchell firing. Brown 
cited an interview with an Army Crim- 
inal Investigation Division agent in 


which Sledge said that Calley had fired 
two M-16 magazines into the ditch but 
that he “did not about Ser- 
geant Mitchell 

Seven in Reserve. The prosecution’s 
case was hampered by the refusal of 
Louisiana Representative F. Edward He- 
bert to testimony by four key 
prosecution witnesses who had appeared 
before his House Armed Services sub- 
committee investigation of My Lai 


remember 


release 


earlier this year. The judge, Colonel 
George R. Robinson, ruled that the pros- 
ecution could not call witnesses who 
had testified before the subcommittee 
on the subject unless their previous tes- 
timony had been made available. 

Without witnesses to verify Sledge’s 
testimony, Prosecutor Swan may indeed 
have found it expedient to rest his case 
quickly. At least. Army lawyers at the 
Pentagon think so. They point out that 
the charge against Mitchell is “assault 
with intent to murder.” Says one Army 
officer: “All Swan has to prove is that 
Mitchell pulled the trigger and that there 
were people in the trench, and he’s 
done that already. Why should he go 
on and confuse the point with frag- 
mentary evidence? Besides, he has those 
extra seven witnesses in reserve for 
rebuttal.” 

Defense Attorney Brown feels oth- 
erwise. Scarcely able to conceal his plea- 
sure, Brown told reporters: “I think 
everybody was caught by surprise. I 
don't see how they have proved their 
case beyond a reasonable doubt.” The 
following day Brown collapsed in his 
motel room and was later taken to a 
Temple, Texas, hospital. Judge Robinson 
adjourned the case until Brown's re- 
covery. After the proceedings resume, 
the defense is expected to call Lieut. Cal- 
ley as a character witness for Mitchell. 
His attorney has no intention of per- 
mitting Calley to testify to the sub- 
Stance of events at My Lai, since Cal- 
ley’s own trial is due to begin Nov. 16 
at Fort Benning. Ga. 


CALIFORNIA 
Gay Mecca No. 1 


The remote and all but empty (pop. 
430) county of Alpine, Calif., is a pris- 
tine wonderland of majestic peaks, ver- 
dant pine forests, and crystalline lakes 
nestled high in the rugged Sierra Ne- 
vada. From their isolation its residents 
have long gazed in amusement at do- 
ings of the urbanites below. Tough 
mountaineers, woodsmen and fishermen 
all, they have preserved the pioneer pu- 
rity of their independent existence. Now 
that ex'stence stands threatened, and 
by as unlikely a force as could be imag- 
ined—the militant homosexuals of the 
Gay Liberation Front. 

On Jan. 1, a caravan of at least 250 
G.L.F. members and sympathizers will 
set out to create a “Gay Mecca” in Al- 
pine County. Under a recent state Su- 
preme Court decision eliminating Cal- 
ifornia’s one year residency requirement 
for voters, they will be eligible to go to 
the polls in Alpine 90 days after they reg- 
ister. Then they will begin the process 
of recalling all elected officials, replacing 
them with homosexuals, and establishing 
“a national refuge for persecuted 
homosexuals.” 

The idea was conceived at a G.L.F. 
symposium last January in Berkeley. Re- 
connaissance parties of homosexuals dis- 
guised as fishermen and tourists were 
quickly dispatched to Alpine, and _re- 


12 


turned pronouncing it ripe for electoral 
conquest. The G.L.F, began stockpiling 
food, negotiating to buy land in AI- 
pine, and signing up recruits for the ex- 
odus—nearly 500 have enlisted so far. 
In an article in the Los Angeles Free 
Press, G.L.F, Leader Don Jackson wrote 
glowingly of “a gay civil service. gay 
housing erected with funds furnished 
by the state and federal governments, 
and the world’s first museum of gay 
arts, sciences and history.” 

Gay Way. The residents of Alpine 
County are not amused, and so far are in 
a quandary about how to repel the on- 
slaught. Last week they awoke to find 
their street signs altered by youthful 
pranksters to accommodate the prospec- 
tive new citizens. One highway sign 
warned: “Watch for deer—hit a queer.” 
The main thoroughfare of Markleeville, 





G.L.F. SPOKESMEN IN LOS ANGELES 
Following the advice of Nixon. 


the county seat, was marked “Gay Way.” 
and the tavern dubbed “Fairyland Bar.” 

Many natives believe the gay invaders 
will be defeated by the subfreezing tem- 
peratures and the lack of jobs. Nonethe- 
less, a delegation of Alpine's county 
board of supervisors journeyed to Sac- 
ramento to meet with Governor Ronald 
Reagan's Assistant Legal Affairs Secre- 
tary Richard Turner. They came away 
despondent and empty-handed; Turner 
advised them that there was nothing they 
could do to stem the gay tide as long as 
the G.L.F. complied with the law. 

The message was not new to the 
G.L.F. As Don Kilhefner, a G.L.F. 
local organizer in Los Angeles, had ear- 
lier said: “We are simply following the 
advice of President Nixon and Spiro 
Agnew to work within the electoral 
process.” 


HAWAII 


Private Settlement 

Arkansas Governor Winthrop Rocke- 
feller has dipped into his own capa- 
cious pocket to supplement the pay of 
a dozen state officials, although the Ar- 
kansas attorney general told him it was 
unconstitutional. Newark’s Mayor Ken- 
neth Gibson has persuaded local busi- 
nessmen to add $2,500 a year to the 
city business administrator's $35,000 sal- 
ary in order to attract a top outside pro- 
fessional to the job. Now the mayor of 
Honolulu, Frank Fasi, has offered $40,- 
000 from his campaign war chest to 
help fend off a strike of Teamster driv- 
ers that would have halted two pri- 
vately owned Oahu bus lines. The union 
accepted Fasi’s “very attractive propos- 
al.” The money will be used to aug- 
ment bus-driver salaries for 30 days, 
by which time the city hopes to have 
taken over the lines. 

Fasi’s gambit has some intriguing con- 
sequences. If his contribution were con- 
sidered “personal use” of campa‘gn 
funds, it would be subject to federal in- 
come tax. As it is, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service in Honolulu considers 
Fasi’s $40,000 to come under a reg- 
ulation that makes campaign contri- 
butions nontaxable. The bus drivers 
may not have to pay income tax on 
their shares of the money, either, since 
legally it is a gift. Federal planners 
have worked out any number of ways 
to subsidize mass transit, but chances 
are that Fasi’s dodge never occurred 
to them. 


OPINION 


Fuzzy Welcome to Cons. Ill 

Sociology has spawned more games 
than Parker Brothers. But all the di- 
vertissements rest upon a single process 
—the breakup of phenomena into cat- 
egories. It has been so ever since Au- 
guste Comte invented the “science” and 
divided human progress into three stages, 
theological, metaphysical and positive. 
In recent times, the games people played 
included Highbrow, Middlebrow, Low- 
brow, U and non-U, Soul and no Soul. 
Now comes the first new pop-soc. par- 
lor game of the '70s—Consciousness I, 
I and III, 

Its creator, Charles A. Reich, is a pro- 
fessor of law at Yale. He offers the 
rules, and defines the three categories, 
in a new book called The Greening of 
America (Random House; $7.95) that 
is attracting major attention. The game 
will be won, says Reich, when enough 
of his fellow citizens enter Consciousness 
Il. Then a change of heart and spirit 
will set in all over America, the sterile, 
gray industrial landscape will grow 
greener, and all our life-suppressing in- 
stitutions will be peaceably transformed 
from within. 

Reich's three categories are first pre- 
sented historically as stages in a fa- 
miliar pageant entitled, “How America 
went wrong and the rebirth of 
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human values that is emerging in the 
new generation.” For Reich weighs 
the American past and finds it wan- 
ton. The Consciousness I period is as- 
sociated with the young Jeffersonian 
Republic—freedom-loving, egalitarian, 
expansive, democratic, though lamen- 
tably competitive. Its spirit stifled slow- 
ly, as America evolved into another 
political caricature, the pinched, re- 
pressive, committee-loving, life-suppress- 
ing, reform-minded meritocracy, which 
Reich seems to regard as something 
very like Hell on Earth. Decisive mo- 
ments in this decline into bondage 
were the Great Depression. the New 
Deal, and the technological revolution 
that occurred after World War II. 
The New Deal, says Reich, was based 
on high-minded attempts at reform, 
but instead of producing an altered de- 
mocracy it simply created more rules 
and regulations. The eventual result 
was the Corporate State. An evolving 
byproduct has been Reich's Conscious- 
ness II. The overridingly glum = char- 
acteristic of Consciousness II people 
is the resigned belief that man must sup- 
press his individuality and improve 
the world by working through those bur- 
geoning, inextricably allied institutions: 
Industry and Government. 

Plaints and Visions. Consciousness I 
people, Reich observes, still persist 
and sull see America as if it were a 
world of small towns and simple vir- 
tues. The membership includes “farmers, 
A.M.A.-type doctors, gangsters, Repub- 
licans and ‘just plain folks," plus 
—one assumes—a Vice President or 
two. The folks in Consciousness II 
tend to be young doctors, idealistic law- 
yers, Kennedy men, believers in the 
New York Times editorial page, as 
well, presumably, as Ralph Nader and 
all his raiders. Unlike Consciousness 
I, Consciousness II people are aware 
of the erosion of the American Dream. 
But they are equally out of date. For 
they still seek and glorify “power, suc- 
cess, rewards, competence,” above all 
the control of nature by man. They 
will have nothing to do with “awe, mys- 
tery, helplessness, magic.” 

For Reich, the hope of the present 
and the wave of the future is Con- 
sciousness III. There were a few early 
IIIs before the mid-1960s: among them 
Thoreau, James Joyce, Wallace Stevens, 
J.D. Salinger. But now there are thou- 
sands, says Reich, eager to transform 
American society by a new, generous 
life-style and a direct commitment to 
simplicity, honesty and gentle com- 
radeship. The revolution will be peace- 
able too, for anyone who believes in 
power and violence, says Reich, is not 
yet up to Consciousness III. Instead, 
Reich sees the young simply infiltrating 
and then inheriting the future. “The 
new consciousness will spread.” he writes 
happily, “and whatever it gives life to 
—a university, a public school, a factory 
—will become more responsive to 
human needs.” 

In his visions, as in his plaints, Reich 
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is a peculiar blend of Vance Packard 
and Pollyanna, a colloidal suspension 
of William Buckley, William Blake and 
Herbert Marcuse in pure applesauce. It 
can be justly said of Reich, as Dr. John- 
son once said of Thomas Gray, that 
“he was dull, but he was dull in a new 
way, and that made people think him 
great.” 

Oh Wow! His heart. clearly, is in 
the right place. The problem lies in the 
clearness of his head. The power of the 
state does often seem largely beyond sim- 
ple human control. Technology. indeed, 
can be more of a straitjacket than a ser- 
vant to man. It is unarguably true that 
the law is often not only inhumane but 
serves as the implacable friend of wrong- 
doing. Reich makes these points, but in 
language so maddeningly overstated, so 
gratuitously contradictory, so alternately 


he praises the omnipresence of the 
rock beat in America. He blithely as- 
sumes that once human priorities have 
been re-ordered, the technology that 
has simultaneously dehumanized man 
and led him to contemplate a Con- 
sciousness III existence will simply run 
by itself 

The students at Yale and their gen- 
eration—to whom the book is dedicated 
—are too important to be so sloppily 
displayed at a notions counter; they 
need an abler witness than Charles 
Reich. The gropings of the young to- 
ward a natural piety and spiritual broth- 
erhood in a time admittedly cut off 
from religion and nature may possibly 
be the single most significant struggle 
in recent U.S. history. But Reich's at- 
tempt to use historical perspective to 
lend the advent of Consciousness III sen- 





REICH (FOURTH FROM LEFT) & FRIENDS AT YALE 
The problem lies in the clearness of his head. 


abusive and effusive that it would hard- 
ly do for a pot-scented post-midnight col- 
loquy in a college dormitory 
Even in a good cause, Reich cannot 
be forgiven his verbal incense and rec- 
ord-jacket style. “Their clothes are 
earthy and sensual. Their bell-bottoms 
give the ankles a special freedom 
as if to invite dancing right on the 
street.” he writes of the joyfulness of 
the Consciousness III group. It has, he 
says, “rediscovered a childlike quality 
that it supremely treasures, to which it 
gives its ultimate sign of reverence, vul- 
nerability and innocence, ‘Oh Wow!’ ” 
Reich has little judgment and no fair- 
ness or consistency. He slightingly com- 
pares Beethoven's Ninth Symphony with 
the Rolling Stones’ music. After an- 
grily asserting that the Corporate State 
has destroyed soul-refreshing silence, 


sibility a sense of Marxian inevitability 
is a failure. Perhaps this is because. 
while he pretends to exhaustive anal 
ysis, he deliberately ignores the one es- 


sential issue involved. The success or 


failure of a return to the Garden of Eden 
—even with Adam and Eve played by 
bright and well-favored Yale men and 
their dates—will depend not on the ser- 
pent state but upon human _ nature 
Reich's simple assumption—borrowed 
unexamined from the Romantic move- 
ment—that man is inherently good 
until corrupted by society is simply a di- 
sastrous philosophical cop-out. 

In the long run, Reich’s book boils 
down to a conversation piece about cat- 
egories I, Il and III, and a simple as- 
sertion: the dinosaurs are perishing, 
and little furry animals will inherit the 
earth. 
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POLITICS AND THE NAME GAME 


HEN 7 use a word,” declared 
that famed semanticist, Humpty 
Dumpty, “it means just what I choose 
it to mean.” He mitigated this tyran- 
nical attitude by explaining that when 
he made a word do a lot of work, he al- 
ways paid it extra. Spiro Agnew, who 
also has a highhanded way with words, 
owes a great deal of overtime pay to 
the phrase “radical liberal.” As he em- 
ploys the phrase, upon which he has 
turned his vigorous intervention in the 
current congressional campaign, radical 
liberal seems to be an elastic blanket cov- 
ering a huge bed, strangely cohabited 
by “the northeastern Establishment,” the 
more inflamed students and the mil- 
itant blacks. The term radical liberal is 
bitterly resented by many as an effort 
to smear liberalism with the unpopular 
tar of radicalism. Other Agnew critics 
ridicule his concoction as a 
monstrous juncture of ut- 
terly incompatible political 
types. Both the resentment 
and the ridicule are essen- 
tially justified. "4 
One must grant, of course, 
that the words radical and 
liberal have been joined be- 
fore in history. In the first 
half of the 19th century, the 
word liberal entered the Brit- 
ish political vocabulary, hav- 
ing originated—amazingly 
—in Spain. (One does not 
wish to appear a snob, effete 
or otherwise, in these mat- 
ters, but Spain hardly seems 
a proper background for a 
word destined to play so 
large a role in the public life of the de- 
mocracies.) This immigrant word, liber- 
al, found the term radical already flour- 
ishing in British politics. For a couple of 
decades, liberal and radical were used in- 
terchangeably by members of a large 
Whig faction to describe themselves. 
Those radical/liberals of the 1840s, of 
course, have precious little to do with ei- 
ther the radicals or the liberals of 1970, 
and the old connection can hardly ex- 
plain the Vice President's phrase. 
e 
In more recent times there has been 
commerce—some bad, some good—be- 
tween radicals and liberals. A generation 
ago, some liberals allowed themselves 
to be used as fronts for Stalinists, who 
at the time were regarded (and re- 
garded themselves) as radicals, a no- 
tion that seems quaint today, when the 
remaining Stalinists are usually referred 
to as “conservative Communists.” It is 
also true that American liberals over 
the years have picked up many a suc- 
cessful idea from self-proclaimed rad- 
icals, notably from the Socialist Party 
platform of 1912. 
But it would be unwise to push this 
fact too far. Except in France, where po- 
litical philosophies tended to turn in- 
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ward, most political movements of the 
past 150 years have been highly exog- 
amous, often finding in partibus infi- 
delium new ideas with which to mate. 
For many years, liberals have been in 
favor of expanding and improving so- 
cial security; would it make sense to 
refer to them as “Junker liberals” mere- 
ly because the first social security sys- 
tem was instituted in the regime of 
Otto von Bismarck? 

Agnew’s radical liberal has no bet- 
ter credentials. Whatever the historical 
mutations of the two terms and de- 
spite the present vagueness of each, in 
current usage they do signify two 


quite different positions. Liberals think 
they have saved this and other so- 
cieties from radicals, a claim that is nei- 
ther wholly provable nor wholly re- 
futable. 


The typical radical 


regards 


ADAM & AGNEW 


the liberal as a fink—a delicate and ob- 
solete epithet that has been replaced 
in the radical vocabulary by a pop- 
ular twelve-letter word. Today's liberal 
thinks today’s society is worth mending 
and uses constitutional means to that 
end. Today's radical thinks today’s so- 
ciety should be junked and cares little 
about what means he uses. This dif- 
ference, among others, is more important 
than what radicals and liberals have 
in common: a tendency, for instance. 
to deplore Spiro Agnew—an impulse 
that has incited people who are nei- 
ther radicals nor liberals. 

To be fair, Agnew did not invent the 
guilt-by-verbal-association form of ter- 
minological confusion. Some years ago, 
the phrase “radical conservative” was 
used in both liberal and radical circles. 
This horrid hybrid, radical conservative, 
every bit as monstrous as radical liberal, 
was supposed to describe activist conser- 
vatives, such as members of the John 
Birch society, who were inclined to ide- 
ologize their principles and who exhibit- 
ed some Stylistic similarities to leftist rad- 
icals. People have called themselves 
“radical conservatives,” meaning that 
their conservatism was fundamental and 
thoroughgoing. Similarly, a man might 





—though few, if any, have done so in re- 
cent years—call himself a radical liberal. 
But when radical conservative issues 
from the mouth of an opponent, it may 
be suspected as an effort to associate a 
conservative with Fascists or Nazis, just 
as radical liberal, coming from an oppo- 
nent, may be suspected as an effort to as- 
sociate liberals with Communists. 
e 

Such nasty little games would not 
go on if we had any way of keeping 
our political lexicon up to date. Not 
merely the hybrids, but elemental po- 
litical terms such as conservative, lib- 
eral, radical, progressive, are wildly mis- 
leading as descriptions of the actual 
positions, motivations and attitudes of 
most of the people to whom they refer. 

A progressive, for instance, seems to 
Suggest someone in favor of change: 
but most Americans called 
progressive have been dis- 
tinguished by their opposi- 
tion to the business system, 
which has introduced 90% 
of the enormous progress (or 
at least change) that has ap- 
peared in 20th century 
America. Obversely, a num- 
ber of businessmen, while 
transforming the society by 
automobiles, advertising, 
computers and urbanization, 
refer to themselves as con- 
servatives, a term suggesting 
Opposition to change. AI- 
most any so-called radical 
utterance these days will 
contain an explicit or im- 
plicit rejection of the main- 
stream of change during the past 150 
years, together with a longing for a fu- 
ture society conceived as a static Ely- 
sium, As for the modern liberal po- 
sition, it has been more noted for re- 
straining (sometimes wisely, sometimes 
foolishly) the forces of change than for 
stimulating or liberating them. 

They order these matters better in 
the natural sciences. Chemistry would 
not have improved much since Lavoi- 
sier’s youth if chemists were still loose- 
ly calling all combustible materials phlo- 
giston. The word oxygen means what it 
means, and neither Humpty Dumpty 
nor Spiro Agnew can alter that. New 
things—or newly discovered things 
—need new names. When a new mi- 
croorganism swims into the biologist’s 
ken, he does not reach back into folk- 
lore and call it a “small dragon”; he quar- 
ries the lexicon of a very dead lan- 
guage and concocts, say, “staphylococ- 
cus,” a word never known before on 
land or sea, and therefore relatively 
free of confusing associations. (It is 
true that staphylo means “bunch of 
grapes,” but since hardly anyone knows 
this, there is minimal danger that peo- 
ple will be misled into thinking an in- 
fection is caused by a bunch of grapes.) 
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Many outsiders complain that scientists 
invent inaccessible jargons; but better a 
difficult language conveying precise 
meanings than “plain English” that mis- 
leads by using old names for new things 

The most inflexible institution of 
American life today is not the bureau- 
cracy, not “the power structure.” not 
‘the Establishment,” all of which are, 
in fact, powerhouses of change. The 
most inflexible institution is the dic- 
tionary. Particularly in politics we are 
caught between the very rapid movement 
of the objective world and the rela- 
tively slow evolution of words and ideas 
used to describe what is going on. In 
the anxious discussion of today’s youth 
culture, we clobber one another with 
anachronistic adjectives like permissive 
and repressive, which have no important 
objective referents in today’s U.S. po- 
litical scene. Our broadest terms—left, 
right and center—derive from the seat 
ing arrangement of the French Assembly 
in 1789; the terms made sense then, 
but do they now, when an extreme left- 
ist On One set of issues may be a right- 
ist Or a centrist on another set (as, for 
instance, in the conflict over big v. lit- 
tle government) and when the whole con- 
tent of leftism and rightism shifts dras- 
tically from decade to decade? Much 
of the currency of our discussion (slav- 
ery, rebellion, treason) is Confederate 
money. We are, in short, victims of ter- 
minological conservatism 

° 





What, then, are the right words? 


Easy to ask; impossible to answer 
Should people who are against large or- 
ganizations be called “minis”? They 
would not like that. Or should we try 
for neutral terms, like those of the 
Blue and Green factions that troubled 
Byzantium, or like Whig and Tory, 
whose original connotations have been 
lost to all but dedicated etymologists? 

We have, as matters stand, no name 
at all for people who think that the ac 
celerating mainstream of American 
change is both good and also desperately 
in need of discriminating improvements 
of a kind that does not flow readily 
from the liberal, radical or conservative 
positions. For all anybody can tell, such 
people might form a majority if they 
could break out of the enforced an 
onymity imposed by a political dic 
tionary that provokes unfair, anarchic 
excrescences such as radical liberal and 
radical conservative 

The 20th verse of the second chap- 
ter of Genesis says that “Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of the field.” 
Clearly, this indicates that inventing 
names was to be an important function 
of his race. Contemporary Adam, con- 
fronting the menagerie of his own po- 
litical attitudes, says: “This one is a 
gryphon. That one is a unicorn.” Or, 
like Spiro Agnew, he invents hybridized 
contradictions: “That one is a gryphon 
unicorn.” Lexicographically speaking, 
this Eden is hell 
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WINNER ALLENDE & WIFE 


Chile: Victory and Violence 


HE scene in Santiago was distress- 

ingly similar to that in other be- 
sieged cities. In the wake of the shoot- 
ing of the army commander, the Chil- 
ean capital was gripped by the tightest 
security ever imposed in the country’s 
history. Streets were cordoned off and 
police helicopters hovered overhead. In 
this atmosphere of tension and anxiety, 
the Chilean Congress last week con- 
firmed the victory of Dr. Salvador Allen- 
de Gossens as the world’s first freely 
elected Marxist President. 

The congressional action had seemed 
assured for several weeks (Time, Oct. 
19). Following Allende’s slender victory 
in the Sept. 4 elections, the Christian 
Democratic Party of retiring President 
Eduardo Frei agreed to support Allende 
unanimously in return for guarantees 
that Allende would preserve Chile's cher- 
ished democratic traditions. Then last 
week the runner-up right-wing candi- 
date, former President (1958-1964) 
Jorge Alessandri, urged his congressional 
supporters not to oppose Allende. Ales- 
sandri’s gesture was gracious but hardly 
affected the outcome. In the traditional 
secret ballot, the 195 Senators and Dep- 
uties present supported Allende over Al- 
essandri by a margin of 160 to 35. 

Maximum Alert. Violence was not al- 
together unexpected. Two days before 
the congressional vote, General René 
Schneider was shot and gravely wound- 
ed by a small band of still unidentified 
terrorists. As he drove to his office 
along a narrow one-way street. his black 
Mercedes was suddenly blocked by four 
vehicles. While one young man smashed 
the rear window of the Mercedes with 
a small sledgehammer, another fired 
eight times at the general with a .45- 
cal. automatic pistol, and then escaped. 


Schneider was rushed to the Santiago 
Military Hospital, where surgeons 
worked for 90 minutes to remove three 
bullets from his chest, neck and fore- 
arm. That night he suffered a massive 
hemorrhage. and the following day re- 
mained near death. While police erect- 
ed roadblocks around Santiago, Pres- 
ident Frei placed the 90,000 men of 
the armed forces and carahineros on 
maximum alert. 

Allende and his Popular Unity co- 
alition, which includes Communists and 
other leftists, blamed “ultra right-wing 
groups in league with foreign elements 
who see their interests affected.” The 
Christian Democrats accused “fascist el- 
ements.” Most observers agreed that 
Schneider, who was a friend of the Pres- 
ident-elect, had been working hard to as- 
sure a smooth transfer from Frei to 
Allende. who is to take office Nov. 4. 
General Schneider had announced that 
the army would support whichever can- 
didate the Congress approved, thereby 
appearing to minimize the danger of a 
military coup in the event 
of Allende’s election. His 
stand had angered many 
rightists, both civilian and 
military, who believed 
he should have opposed 
Allende. Some speculated 
that the assailants’ motive 
might have been to pro- 
duce chaos and_ terror. 
which would require the 
army's intervention, 

Army _ Indoctrination. 
Even before the shooting, 
Allende had been strug- 
gling hard to bolster the na- 
tion’s lagging morale. “No 
one need fear the new sit- 
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uation, save for that tiny group that takes 
the great part of the national income,” he 
insisted. After Jorge Alessandri’s with- 
drawal, Allende in a gesture of reconcil- 
iation visited him at home. 

Another source of comfort to the de- 
feated parties was the constitutional 
amendment guaranteeing certain civil 
liberties that was passed by the Con- 
gress last week. In an additional effort 
to make sure that their voice will not 
be stilled, the Christian Democrats have 
bought a chain of five newspapers, a pub- 
lishing house and four radio stations, 
and are negotiating for more papers. 

Allende seemed to be proceeding with 
caution. The speed and scope of his pro- 
gram remained uncertain, but most ob- 
servers believed he would not default 
on Chile’s external debt of $2.4 billion, 
half of which is owed the U.S., nor 
would he seek to remove Chile's ex- 
ports and imports from the dollar area. 
They expect him to nationalize copper, 
cement. paper, banking and foreign 
trade, and to encourage worker partic- 
ipation in those transportation enter- 
prises not owned by the government. 
They also believed he would work for 
political indoctrination of the army. 

Severe Tests. As of last week Allen- 
de had announced not a single Cabinet 
appointment, but he had reached a for- 
mula for dispensing patronage among 
his varied supporters. Of 15 Cabinet 
posts, three each will go to the Com- 
munists, the Radicals and his own So- 
cialists, and two each to three minor 
leftist parties. Within the government, 
Allende will face the problem of main- 
taining his own position against the 
Communists, who are better organized 
and more disciplined than his far-left So- 
cialists. Outside the government, Allende 
will face other severe tests. One prob- 
lem will be the M.I.R. (Movement of 
the Revolutionary Left) terrorists, who 
may try to force Allende into adopting 
more extremist policies than either he 
or his country desires. Another problem 
is the deteriorating economy. Inflation, 
which jumped 2.7% in September alone, 
is expected to reach 35% this year v. 
29% in 1969. If Allende seeks to re- 
vitalize the economy through stepped- 
up public works, he will have to con- 
tend with an even steeper rate of in- 
flation. Moreover, Allende’s leftist poli- 

se cies will make it more 
difficult for Chile to get 
credit from such agencies 
as the World Bank and In- 


ter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Even in the best of 
circumstances, Salvador 


Allende would have faced 
many difficulties in bring- 
ing Marxist rule to his ap- 
prehensive countrymen. 
The shooting of General 
Schneider only heightened 
the probability that he 
will have to contend with 
an atmosphere of violence 
as well. 
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So buy the dishwasher you can depend on. 


When you consider how much you'll use 
a dishwasher, you should consider buying a 
KitchenAid 

A KitchenAid dishwasher will work well 
last a long time 

If you saw how we make dishwashers, you'd 
see why this is true. We use the best materials. Every 
KitchenAid dishwasher is test-run before it leaves the 
factory. No exceptions 

We're the world's oldest and largest commer- 
cial dishwasher manufacturer. We started making 
dishwashers for restaurants over 80 years ago 

We made our first KitchenAid dishwashers 
over 20 years ago. And many of those original 
KitchenAid dishwashers are still in use. With few or 
no repairs 
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It was back in 1965. 

A group of men from NASA 
space headquarters quietly 
purchased three standard 
chronographs* (Ours, and two 
others made by watch companies 
who shall remain nameless.) 

The watches were taken back 
to Houston to a little chamber of 
horrors that had been devised for 


NASA alone. 


For the next six weeks they 
were subjected to a thorough and 
unrelenting hell: 

Strapped to whirling 
centrifuges. Pulled by the force 
of fifteen gravities. Hurled into 
a simulated outer space. 

The murderous heat was 
turned on. Then the searing cold. 
Then heat. And cold. And heat 
and cold again. 

Without warning, they were 
rocked and shaken to violent 
vibrations. (The kind that would 
someday be for real if a space 
capsule got into trouble.) 

Crystals popped. Systems 
failed. Time went crazy. 

It went on and on and on. 

When it was over, only the 
Omega had survived. 

Since that day, the Omega 
Speedmaster has been strapped 
to the wrists of all U.S. 





Astronauts. It is the only watch 
to have gone on sixteen space 
flights, six space walks, and the 
first walk on the moon. 

We have to admit, even we're 
a little impressed. 





The Omega Speedmaster. 


The moon watch. 


GUTTED UNIVERSITY 


HE street is the stage,” says the Amer- 

ican Yippie Jerry Rubin in Do It!, 
his handbook for the modern revolu- 
tionary. In cities throughout the non- 
Communist world, that stage is alive 
with alarming activities: politically mo 
tivated arson, bombing, kidnaping and 
murder. Closely related to these is the 
phenomenon of skyjacking, for just as 
the highly complex 20th century city is 
the most vulnerable point in man’s ter- 
restrial sphere, so is the thin-skinned, 
600-m.p.h. jet the most vulnerable in 
the atmosphere. The terrorist activity is 
worldwide, and most of it is carried 
out by a new type in the history of po- 
litical warfare: the urban guerrilla 

In Belfast and Londonderry, barbed 
wire, sandbag bunkers and helmeted 
troops have been fixtures since Northern 
Ireland’s ancient religious antagonisms 
flared into violence last summer. In Cal 
cutta and its industrial satellites police 
have been loath to venture off major ar 
teries since Maoist Naxalites stabbed 
three of their colleagues to death in 
dark alleys as part of a deliberate cam- 
paign of terror. Heavy guard details 
have trailed diplomats in Montevideo 
since July, when Uruguay's Tupamaro 
guerrillas shed their Robin Hood image 
and wantonly murdered a political hos 
tage. Canada was still tense following 
the brutal murder by fanatic Quebec sep- 
aratists of a government official: a small 
band of terrorists, trying to blackmail 
the government, succeeded in frightening 
the entire country and forcing the sus- 
pension of some civil liberties 

In Washington, officials were frankly 
worried about the possibility that a rad- 
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sassinate a U.S. official or a foreign 
diplomat. Rarely has the capital been 
so security conscious. “I'm sorry, but 
we've got to think paranoid,” said one 
of the government's top security of- 
ficials last week. Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers and other high officials 
have been urged to vary the routes 
they follow to and from their offices 
The Secret Service is rapidly adding 
300 more men to a recently created 550 
man Executive Protective Service as 
signed to guard the embassies of other 
countries, and Washington police are 
getting bomb-disposal training at the 
Army’s Aberdeen Munitions Center 


Disproportionate Power 


Unlike the fortified towns of old, the 
besieged cities of 1970 are threatened 
not from without but from within, by ar- 
mies that are hardly ever in sight Nor 
are the troops preparing for anything 
so vast as the great popular upheavals 
that swept the revolution-torn capitals 
of mid-19th century Europe. The cities 
are threatened in each case by a few hun 
dred or at most a few thousand men 
But. as the Canadian example showed 
small numbers can affect a whole nz 
tion, if the right pressure point is found 
In the late-20th century, minuscule 
bands Possess disproportionate powel 
to render a society immobile 

To what end? The new urban guer- 
rilla talks in vague terms about build- 
ing a new world. When pressed, he 
usually describes that world in Marxist 
terms (although Marxism considers it 
self “scientific” and by and large holds 
“romantic” terrorists in contempt). Be 
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BOMB EXPLOSION 


serving a particular piece of real estate 
from “exploitation” or “imperialism,” 
the urban guerrilla has little to say 
about the shape of the future. Says Po- 
litical Scientist Richard Rubenstein of 
Chicago's Roosevelt University: “It 
might be easy in a mechanical way to 
screw up the system—forcing the air 
lines to spend millions on armed guards, 
or to mess up the electrical or tele- 
phone systems. But what's wrong with 
the new terror is that it is creating so- 
cial chaos without at the same time pre- 
paring people for a new order.” Im- 
plicitly, at least, the Maoists, the rad- 
ical separatists in Quebec, the Naxalites 
in India, the Weathermen and Panthers 
in the U.S. all share the spirit of an 
archism: its fascination with violence, 
its chaotic organization, its insistence 
on absolute freedom (an illusion that 
in the past has invariably led to tyr- 
anny). Often their cult is pseudo-re- 








ligious, even monastic: it is consecrated 
to a dead or distant deity like Che Gue 
vara or Mao Tse-tung:; its communicants 
gather in intimate, almost confessional 
cells; and they observe a ritual secrecy 
that eventually cuts them off from so 
ciety altogether. Their ideologies differ 
but in general their rationale is that 
“the system” is incapable of real change 
and that the official violence of the gov- 
ernment (police prisons, armies) can 
only be countered by violence. The aim 
is ultimately to destroy what cannot be 
reformed. Thus, in essence, they sub- 
scribe to the dictum of the 19th cen- 
tury patron saint of anarchy, Mikhail 
Bakunin, that “the urge to destroy is real- 
ly a creative urge.” 
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BOMB CLASS IN BRITTANY 
Severing the last link. 


urban guerrilla, says Rubenstein, is that 
he is “short-circuiting™ the classic con- 
cept of revolution. Theorists from Locke 
to Marx to Herbert Marcuse have al- 
ways discussed revolution in terms of 
mass movements. The very vulnerability 
of the modern industrial world allows 
the urban terrorist to skip the pains- 
taking, step-by-step process of organiz- 
ing a mass revolutionary movement and 
then taking disruptive action 

So far, the new terror has been rela- 
tively limited; as far as is known, no 
group has sought to plunge a city into 
chaos with simultaneous attacks, for ex- 
ample, on its power stations, water sup- 
ply and main roads, But the degree of ter- 
ror has increased notably with the cop- 
killing campaign in the U.S. and the 
murder of hostages in Canada, Argenti 
na, Uruguay and Guatemala. Thus the 
urban guerrillas have revived the system 
of diplomatic ransom that flourished 
from the Dark Ages until the Renais- 
sance, when kings and princes routinely 
used ambassadors as hostages. As Bran- 
deis Sociologist Richard Sennett puts it 
“The terrorism of today is the diplomacy 
of Henry the Eighth.” 

In the U.N. last week, Sweden's Pre- 
mier Olof Palme called for some way 
“to counteract technology's multiplica- 
tion of the power to destroy.” British 
Prime Minister Edward Heath warned 
in the same forum: “It may be that in 
the decade ahead of us, civil war, not 
war between nations, will be the main 
danger we will face.” During a cam- 
paign stop in Columbus, Ohio, Richard 
Nixon said that the ubiquitous terrorism 
was “an international disease.” 

So far, the disease has struck no- 
where more dramatically than it has in 
Canada. Climaxing a long series of 
bombings and bank robberies, the 
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French-Canadian separatist group 
known as the Front de Libération du 
Québec (F.L.Q.) kidnaped two high of- 
ficials: James R. Cross, British trade 
commissioner in Montreal and, later, 
Quebec Labor Minister Pierre Laporte 
As ransom, the terrorists demanded the 
release of 23 “political” prisoners, safe 
conduct for them to Cuba or Algeria, 
and $500,000 in gold bullion 

Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau's re- 
Promising to “root 
out the cancer of an armed revolutionary 


sponse was drastic 


movement,” he rejected the demands, 
called out troops to patrol Ottawa, the 
cupital, and Quebec Province, and final- 
ly invoked emergency police powers 
under Canada’s 1914 War Measures Act, 
which had never before been used in 
time of peace. If Trudeau was tough, 
the F.L.Q. terrorists were barbaric. They 
strangled Laporte, apparently by twisting 
a thin gold chain he wore around his 
neck, then stuffed his body in the trunk 
ota car 


The murder of the 49-year-old La- 


A Manual for the Urban Terrorist 


It is necessary for every urban guer- 


rilla to keep in mind always that he 
can only maintain his existence if he is 
disposed to kill the police and those ded- 
icated to repression, and if he is de- 
termined to expropriate the wealth of 
the big capitalists, the latifundists and 
the imperialists 
Carlos Marighella 
Minimanual of the Urban Guerrilla 


NFLUENCED by Fidel Castro's suc- 

cessful revolution, Che Guevara went 
to Bolivia and tried to launch a similar 
movement from the sparsely populated 
hinterlands, Too late, Che discovered 
that the country’s peasants were more 
likely to betray than to befriend guer- 
rilla fighters. Unable to count on aid 
from the people he was hoping to con- 
vert, Che was trapped and later exe- 
cuted by Bolivian soldiers in 1967 

The lesson was not lost on a strap- 
green-eyed Brazilian mulatto 
named Carlos Marighella. A longtime 
Communist and former member of Bra- 
zil’s congress, Marighella had no quar- 
rel with Guevara’s goal of overthrowing 
the established order—just with his tac- 
tics. Marighella believed that the prop- 
er approach was to terrorize Latin Amer- 
crowded and vulnerable urban 
areas. It is easier, he reasoned, to fade 
into a teeming city than to elude an 
army patrol in a rural district where 
the peasants distrust all strangers. Mar- 
ighella put his ideas into a 55-page 
work of revolution, Minimanual of the 
Urban Guerrilla. 


ping. 
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Though Marighella, like Guevara, was 
eventually hunted down and killed, his 
book has been widely circulated among 
city-dwelling terrorists in many parts 
of the world. Justly worried about its 
pernicious influence, authorities have 
banned it in much of Latin America. 
In France, it was published in July and 
quickly outlawed. In the U.S., the Min- 
imanual has been making the rounds 
of radical groups in mimeographed form 
and in extensive excerpts in underground 
newspapers. 

In the Minimanual, Marighella en- 
joins urban terrorists to carry out ex- 
ecutions “with the greatest cold-blood- 
edness, calmness and decision.” He 
particularly recommends “the killing 


of a North American spy, of 
agent of the dictatorship, of a police tor- 
turer, of a fascist personality, or a 


stool pigeon, police agent or provo- 
cateur.” To finance revolutionary en- 


deavors, he suggests robbing banks; 
trying not to overlook anything, he 
goes so far as to advise “locking peo- 
ple in the bank bathroom, making 
them sit on the floor.” For the urban 
guerrilla’s arsenal, Marighella recom- 
mends “Molotov cocktails, gasoline, 
homemade contrivances such as Cat- 
apults and mortars for firing explosives, 
grenades made of tubes and cans, 
smoke bombs, mines, conventional ex- 
plosives, plastic explosives, atine 





capsules.” 

The most important section of the 
Minimanual presents what Marighella 
calls “action models.” He suggests that 
kidnaping be used to “exchange or lib- 
erate imprisoned revolutionary com- 
rades,”” and that the victims range from 
“a notorious and dangerous enemy of 
the revolutionary movement” to artists 
and sports figures whose abduction may 
be “a useful form of propaganda.” In a 
section headed “Ambush,” he notes that 
the principal object is “to capture the en- 
emy’s arms and punish him with death.” 
In “Sabotag he observes that “a lit- 
tle sand, a trickle of any kind of com- 
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porte, like Trudeau a French-Canadian 
and an opponent of the Quebec sep- 
aratis’ movement, stunned the nation. 
Mail and phone calls flooding into Ot- 
tawa ran 97% in favor of the Prime Min- 
ister’s tough stance. Some 2,000 Ca- 
nadians gathered on Parliament Hill in 
Ottawa to sing the national anthem, 
O Canada; the House of Commons ap- 
proved the invocation of the War Mea- 
sures Act by an overwhelming 190-16 
margin, 


roic terms. “There are very few times 
in the history of any country,” he told 
the nation, “when all persons must take 
a stand on critical issues. This is one 
of those times; this is one of those is- 
sues.” By week's end, however, the fed- 
eral show of determination had yielded 
embarrassingly meager results. A force 
of 10,000 policemen staged 2,000 raids 
and made 374 arrests, but they turned 
up no sign of Cross and had few leads 
in the Laporte murder, Of some 9,000 


Trudeau had cast his actions in 


bustible, a poor lubrication, a screw 
removed, a short circuit,” can all go a 
long way. Under “Street Tactics,” Mar- 
ighella suggests everything from 
“marching down streets against traffic” 
to “throwing bottles, bricks, paper- 
weights and other projectiles from the 
top of apartment and office buildings.” 
He adds: “Snipers are very good for 
mass demonstrations.” 

J 

Marighella’s emphasis on terror as a 
tool for disrupting society borrows, of 
course, from the destructive spirit of an- 
archism, with its “propaganda of deed.” 
The current upsurge of terrorist ac- 
tions, in fact, strongly recalls the last dec- 
ades of the 19th century, when an an- 
archistic reign of terror spread a blan- 
ket of fear over Europe and the U.S 

Like Marx, Lenin loathed anarchists 
as undisciplined romantics who disdain 
all authority. Yet he borrowed some of 
their ideas. In words that Marighella 
might have used as a model, Lenin 
urged revolutionaries “to arm themselves 
with anything they can lay hands on (a 
rifle, a gun, a bomb, a knife, a stick, a 
kerosene-drenched rag to set fire with, a 
rope or a rope ladder, a spade to build 
barricades, barbed wire, nails against 
cavalry, etc.). To start training for war 
immediately, by means of practical op- 
erations: killing a spy, blowing up a po- 
lice station, robbing a bank to provide 
funds for the uprising, etc.” Concluded 
Lenin: “Let every detachment train for 
action—be it only by beating up a 
policeman.” 

As the old political structures began 
crumbling, Lenin's tactics were success- 
fully grafted onto the guerrilla move- 
ments that arose in such places as China, 
Cuba and Viet Nam. But the theorists 
of these movements, including Che, his 
follower Régis Debray and Frantz Fa- 
non (The Wretched of the Earth), gen- 
erally overlooked the urban guerrilla 
and concentrated on the peasant 

According to the Minimanual, the 
urban guerrilla should “be a good walk- 
er, be able to stand up against fatigue, 
hunger and heat, never act impetuously, 
have unlimited patience, remain calm 
and cool and, above all, not get dis- 
couraged.” Marighella recommends that 
this durable soul get in shape by “hik- 
ing, camping, mountain climbing, row- 
ing, fishing and hunting.” Additionally, 
he notes: “It is very important to learn 
how to drive, pilot a plane, handle a mo- 


sticks of stolen dynamite estimated to 


torboat and have some knowledge of 
electronic techniques.” 

Along with the dos are some don'ts. 
Under the heading, “Seven Sins of the 
Urban Guerrilla.” Marighella lists “in- 
experience, boasting. vanity, exaggera- 
tion of his strength, lack of patience, 
anger and a failure to plan properly.” 

To reduce the chances of betrayal, 
he recommended the formation of “fir- 
ing groups” consisting of no more than 
four or five persons. “No firing group 
can remain inactive waiting for orders 
from above.” writes Marighella. “Its ob- 
ligation is to act.” Who is eligible for 
Marighella’s firing groups? Just about ev- 
erybody, including students, since they 
are “politically crude and coarse and 
show a special talent for revolutionary 
violence,” and women, for their “un- 
matched fighting spirit and tenacity.” 

° 

Marighella did not live long enough 
to see many of his ideas put into prac- 
tice. Last year, after his followers kid- 
naped U.S. Ambassador C. Burke El- 
brick, Brazilian police set up an elab- 
orate ambush for Marighella. Two Do 
minican priests who had harbored 
Marighella on numerous occasions were 
arrested and forced to arrange a meet- 
ing with him. When Marighella’s trust- 
ed bodyguard, Gaticho, appeared to case 
the rendezvous site, he saw two cou- 
ples necking in a Chevrolet, laborers lan- 
guidly unloading materials at a con- 
struction site, bricklayers working on 
an unfinished building across the street 
Gaticho gave the all-clear sign, and Mar- 
ighella, carrying a briefcase and wear- 
ing a brown wig, swung into view. He 
saw the two familiar Dominicans, wait- 
ing in a blue Volkswagen across the 
street, and climbed into the car 

Immediately the bricklayers pulled 
weapons from their work clothes, the la- 
borers streamed from the construction 
site, the passionate couples broke their 
clinches and reached for their guns. All 
were police. The fusillade lasted a full 
five minutes. A dentist unwittingly drove 
down the street and was fatally struck 
by two bullets. A policewoman who 
had been “necking” in the Chevrolet 
was mortally wounded. Police bullets 
killed both of them, for before Mar- 
ighella could whip his gun out of his 
briefcase, he was riddled with five slugs. 
Two days later, Marighella was buried 
in pauper’s grave No. 1106 in Sao 
Paulo's Vila Formosa cemetery. 
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ARMS SEARCH IN MONTEVIDEO 
Trying one spectacular thing. 


be in F.L.Q. hands, only 900 were re- 
covered, What made the police search 
for the missing dynamite more urgent 
was a terrorist threat of a “blow-up” in 
Montreal unless F.L.Q. prisoners were 
freed. 

During the week, Trudeau’s govern- 
ment repeatedly cited three reasons for 
its tough action, and each seemed to 
have at least some validity. First, Ot- 
tawa felt it had to counter what one of- 
ficial called “an erosion of public opin- 
ion” in Quebec, whose French-Canadian 
population might have embraced the sep- 
aralist creed more warmly than ever 
had the government wavered in the 
face of the F.L.Q. challenge; that fear 
was heightened by the fact that Mon- 
treal is holding municipal elections this 
week, Second, Ottawa wanted to re- 
assert the principle of federalism as 
strongly as possible. Finally, there was 
the F.L.Q. itself, which was planning a 
round of urban mayhem “so terrible.” 
as one high government official said, 
“that I cannot even tell you.” 


Back to the Wigwam 


The Canadian drama indicates that to- 
day’s urban guerrillas merely bring new 
techniques to old battles—atavistic trib- 
al struggles that would hardly be noticed 
except in a world shrunken by commu- 
nications satellites and other electronic 
marvels. Quebec’s F.L.Q. dates only 
from 1962, but French-Canadian nation- 
alism goes back two centuries. Pierre 
Trudeau himself was close to Quebec 
radical movements in the 1950s, but he 
later decided that what separatism really 
meant was simply a long step back to 
Quebec's feudal past. In a tough 1964 es- 
say, Trudeau let the Quebec separatists 
have it. “The truth is,” he wrote, “that the 
separatist counter-revolution is the work 
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FRISKING QUEBEC GIRL 
Finding the right pressure point. 


of a powerless petit-bourgeois minority 
afraid of being left behind by a 20th cen- 
tury revolution, Rather than carving 
themselves out a place in it by ability, 
they want to make the whole tribe return 
to the wigwams by declaring its inde- 
pendence. Separatism a revolution? 
My eye.” 

Trudeau's wigwam theory is chal- 
lenged by some academic experts. who 
argue that the world’s tribal minorities 
are not so much trying to drop out as 
to get back in the mainstream. Roo- 
sevelt University’s Rubenstein describes 
increasing tribal violence as the typical 
desperation of “groups which are in dan- 
ger of extinction. It’s an attempt to re- 
enter the political universe.” Terror is 
born when they demand re-entry on 
their own non-negotiable terms, and the 


rest of mankind be damned if those 
terms prove unattainable. 
Terrorism in the U.S.’s_ northern 


neighbor is a relatively new phenom- 
enon. To the south, it has long been en- 
demic. To a great extent, the terrorists 
of Latin America claim to be acting in 
behalf of an underclass whose need 1s 
not “re-entry” so much as simple entry 
—into economic, social and _ political 
structures from which they have al- 
ways been barred. Then, too, Latin 
American politics have always been 
characterized by theatricality and 
excitability. 





TROOPS IN DOWNTOWN MONTREAL 


There are almost as many vari- 
eties of terror south of the Mexican 
border as there are countries. Brazil 
has been racked by a drawn-out cam- 
paign whose net effect has only been 
to set Latin America’s most powerful 
country (pop. 90 million) back by sev- 
eral political light-years. The army 
took power in 1964, the first ter- 
rorist bomb exploded in 1966, and a 
cruel upward spiral of terror and re- 
pression, including torture, has been 
under way ever since. The country 
has never had more than half a 
dozen terrorist: bands, totaling per- 
haps 300 to 500 hard-core members. 
But their spectacularly successful kid- 
naping and ransoming of U.S. Am- 
bassador C. Burke Elbrick a year 
in return for the release of 15 

jailed radicals, was the first intimation 
that a few urban guerrillas could force 
even the strongest governments to give 
in to their demands. Brazil's terrorists 
never developed a benign image: their 
acts have resulted in 40 deaths and near- 
ly 200 injuries in the past two years. 

Until recently. the Tupamaros of Uru- 
guay could claim a large, disciplined 
membership of 3,000, and a reputation 
for stealing from the rich to help the 
poor. Some of their $1,600,000 haul 
from kidnaping wealthy businessmen 
and robbing banks went as welfare to 
families of imprisoned members. The 
good-guy image evaporated last August. 
In a remarkable parallel to the events 
in Canada, the Tupamaros abducted and 
murdered Daniel Mitrione, a U.S. po- 
lice adviser, because the government 
would not free 160 “political” prisoners. 
Backed by a shocked public, President 
Jorge Pacheco Areco got the often can- 
tankerous Uruguayan Congress to grant 
him emergency powers to fight the ter- 
rorists. More than 200 Tupamaros have 
been collared, in a manhunt that was 
pursued with decidedly un-Uruguayan 
zeal. At one house, the troops went so 
far as to confiscate books on “cubism,” 
because they thought it was propaganda 
from Havana. So far, however, the 
troops have not been able to locate 
two other hostages, American Agron- 
omist Claude Fly and Brazilian General 
Aloysio Mares Dias Gomide. 


ago, 
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Argentina is not yet seriously threat- 
ened, but the country’s military regime 
has been under siege by half a dozen dif- 
ferent terrorist groups. Most of them 
style themselves not as Maoist or Cas- 
troite but as Peronist “protectors of the 
people,” and they number no more than 
100 or 200 men each. Last July, for- 
mer President Pedro Aramburu was 
killed by a Peronist group calling itself 
the Monteneros (for “hired guns”). The 
generals now talking about out- 
flanking the “Peronists.” many of whom 
are downright bandits, by inviting old 
Dictator Juan Perén himself to return 
from Madrid after 15 years in exile. 

In Chile, a budding urban guerrilla 
outfit Known as the M.I.R. was mak- 
ing considerable headway on the argu- 
ment that Chile’s traditional — politi- 
cal approaches were not answering 
the country’s social needs. M.I.R.’s 





are 


march has been stalled, temporarily 
at least. by the election of Marx- 
ist Salvador Allende as Chile's 


President. 

In the Dominican Republic, it is bru- 
tal business as usual. Since conservative 
President Joaquin Balaguer was clected 
to a second term last May, there have 
been at least 60 political killings. by 
both the left and the right. Most of the 
radical M.P.D. (Dominican Popular 
Movement) leaders have been killed or 
have escaped to Cuba. That has left 
the field open to so-called “clandestine 
commandos,” M.P.D. dropouts and ban- 
dits who have been known to shoot a po- 
liceman just to get his gun. 

In Guatemala, troops have crushed 
the rural-based guerrillas who once 
owned the mountainous northeast, but 
now the survivors are operating in Gua- 
temala City. As many as 500 F.A.R. 
(Rebel Armed Forces) terrorists spe- 
cialize in kidnaping and assassinations. 
The 1968 murder of U.S. Ambassador 
lohn Gordon Mein by F.A.R. terrorists 
was the brutal inaugural of the dip- 
lomatic kidnapings in Latin America. 
Last April, when the government balked 
at freeing 24 jailed terrorists in return 
for the kidnaped West German Am- 
bassador, Karl von Spreti, the F.A.R. 
proved itself ready to kill again. 


A Mild Revolution 


Compared with such goings-on, events 
in the U.S. still seem relatively tame. 
But for a year or more, there have 
been almost daily attacks upon police, 
military facilities, corporations, univer- 
sities and other symbols of the instt- 
tutions that underpin U.S. society, Since 
the beginning of 1970, there have been 
nearly 3.000 bombings and more than 
50.000 threats of planted bombs. At 
least 16 police officers have been slain 
in unprovoked attacks. In San Francisco 
lust week, as some 400 friends, rel- 
atives and fellow policemen gathered 
for the funeral services of a patrolman 
who was shot to death during a bank rob- 
bery, a bomb exploded, hurling lethal 
nails into the air. Astonishingly. no one 
was hurt. In racially tense Cairo, IIL, 
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NATURAL GAS ENERGY...THE ACCELERATOR 4 





The gas that cooked 
your dinner last night 
may soon carry you 
faster than sound. 














One of these days you may be able to fly 
from Chicago to Los Angeles faster than 
you can drive home from the Loop today 
...in a plane powered by natural gas. The 
same natural gas that warms and cools 
your home and dries your clothes. 

For supersonic transport jets, the natu- 
ral gas will be cooled to the point where 
it becomes a liquid. 

What's in it for you? Lower fares, for 
one thing. Liquefied natural gas costs less 
per pound than conventional jet fuel. And 
it packs more energy per pound. So the 
fuel load will be less expensive and lighter 
.-.giving the SST up to 30 percent reduc- 
tion in operating costs. That means your 
ticket will probably cost a lot less. 





Natural gas is safer, too. It has a higher 
heat stability. And a higher temperature 
is required to ignite it. 

And there are many other advantages. 
But most important, perhaps, is the fact 
that gas is practically pure energy. It 
burns almost completely, contributing 
to the control of air pollution. 

When will the first natural-gas-powered 
SST take off? In the near future. Probably 
when the second models are produced. 

Say, come to think of it, if you're using 
natural gas now...you're way ahead of 
your time. 


There's a lot more coming 
from natural gas energy. 


Northern Illinois 
Gas Company 











The drier liqueur 


B&B is the drier liqueur. Eloquent. Magnificent 
The only proper blend of B&B is made and bottled in the abbey at Fecamp, France 





That's where exquisite Benedictine is blended with superb cognac 
to produce the perfect B&B. Always uniform. Always delicious. 
After coffee...enjoy B&B straight, on-the-rocks, or the new B&B Stinger 














one night last week, as many as 20 rifle- 
carrying blacks in Army fatigues at- 
tacked the police station three times in 
six hours. Near by, arsonists set two 
stores ablaze, and when fire equipment 
failed to appear, anonymous callers 
phoned police and fire officials, demand- 
ing to know, “When are you going to 
send in the pigs?” Says San Jose Po- 
lice Chief Ray Blackmore, “You hate 
to use the word, but what's going on is 
a mild form of revolution.” 


It is easy to forget that most vi- 
olence is still committed by individual 
criminals and psychopaths. Nor has 


there been a halt to terrorism from the 
right. Only last week, two members of 
an anti-black underground group called 
“The Raiders” were convicted of blow- 
ing up 36 school buses in Longview, 
Texas, last July. Police in Houston still 
are hunting bombers who have twice 
blown up the facilities of the liberal Pa- 
cifica Foundation’s Radio Station KPFI 


Inflammatory Rhetoric 


Sull, a growing number of bombings 
and attacks on police are the work of 
the left extremists. There are roughly a 
dozen extremist groups bent on revo- 
lution in the U.S. Operating with no ap- 
parent central direction or any attempt 
at coordination of tactics, they can, ac- 
cording to official estimates. muster 
about 4,500 members. There is the “New 
Year's Gang,” a group of University of 
Wisconsin students who claim credit 
for bombing an Army-supported re- 
search center last August and killing a 
physics researcher. The gang has warned 
that if its various demands are not met 
by the end of this week, it will initiate 
“open warfare and kidnaping of prom- 
inent officials.” There are the Weath- 
ermen, with a long, possibly inflated 
list of bombings to their discredit. 

Like the Weathermen, the Black Pan- 
thers, with perhaps 1,000 members, may 
well be taking the blame for more ter- 
rorist activities than they have actually 
carried out—so far. Though are on 
trial in New York on charges of a con- 
spiracy to bomb buildings and railroad 
tracks, no Panther has been convicted 
of killing a cop or blowing up any- 
thing. Some have fired at officers raid- 
ing their headquarters, but only Pan- 
thers have died in such exchanges. By 
its own accounts, however, the orga- 
nization stockpiles arms and ammuni- 
tions in “self-defense.” and its literature 
features cartoons in which blacks are 
shown machine-gunning porcine police 
The Panthers’ rhetoric is inflammatory 
and irresponsible, and it is impossible 
to say how many people take their “ofl 
the pig” injunctions seriously. By their 
own testimony, the Panthers consider 
themselves urban guerrillas and in sol- 
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idarity with revolutionary movements 
outside the U.S. 
The ethnic and racial diversity of 


the U.S., and its relative youth as a coun- 
try, have much to do with its social un- 
rest. But terrorism occurs in some of 


the oldest and most settled societies. 





Europe's oft-revised map—and its 
tribal feuds—have given rise to many 
terrorist movements. In the province of 
Alto Adige on the Italian-Austrian bor- 
der, German-speaking separatists set 
off 200 bombs and killed ten police- 


men over a five-year period to punc- 
tuate their demands for reunification 
with Austria. Belgium's Dutch-speaking 


Flemings and French-speaking Walloons 
have been at each others’ throats for 
50 years, toppling 18 governments in 
their attempts to gain primacy. The Bret- 
on Liberation Front blows up a police 
station occasionally by way of reminding 
Paris of the long-smoldering separatist 
movement in Brittany, “France's for- 
gotten province.” Young Protestant and 
Catholic toughs are still fighting the 
1690 Battle of the Boyne in Northern 
Ireland, and the old Irish Republican 
Army, whose terrorist tactics of bomb- 
ing and assassination prefigured today’s 
urban guerrillas by a generation, is show- 
Ing signs of stirring 

The Continent’s major cities are qui- 
eter than they were during the Marxist 
student upheavals of 1968, but there 
are signs that they are stirring under 
the influence of the new terror. In Par- 
is, police credit a Maoist group called 
the Proletarian Left with 82 terrorist 
acts in the first five months of 1970 
This summer, its “No Vacations for 
the Rich” program featured sabotage at- 
tacks on Riviera resorts. Philosopher 
Jean-Paul Sartre belongs to the 2,000- 
member group and edits its newspaper, 
but his efforts have gone unnoticed; 
the police have confiscated every issue 
since Sartre took up his pencil. 

The world’s most visible guerrillas 
are probably the Palestinians. They can 
hardly be described as “urban” in the 
desert camps from which they attack Is- 
raeli border settlements, and their at- 
tempts at sabotaging Israeli cities have 
been notably unsuccessful. But the feda- 
yeen have scored a major triumph of 
sorts with the airline hijackings. They 
now seem to have concluded that such 
tactics are counter-productive; George 
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Habash, leader of the extremist Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine, is reported to have “considerably 
cooled down” on skyjackings. Never- 
theless, they inspired other terrorists by 
seizing the very symbols of modern tech- 
nological power and holding the world 
at bay for a harrowing week of black- 
mail. They also serve as models and in- 
structors for other terrorist groups 


Global Cross-Pollination 


One reason the new terror often ap- 
pears to be epidemic is that the tactics 
are so similar. The guerrillas all study 
the same texts—by Mao or Che or Car- 
los Marighella (see box, page 20). In- 
stant communications, moreover, guar- 
antee a sort of global cross-pollination 
of radicalism. Harvard Professor of Gov 
ernment Seymour Martin Lipset tells 
of the time he “asked a revolutionary 
in South America whether he kept in 
touch with developments in the U.S 
He replicd, “We watch television. We 
saw everything at Berkeley.” ” 

rhough the similarities among guerril- 
la groups seem less a matter of conspir- 
acy than a kind of contagion or psycho- 
logical empathy, there is evidence that 
organizations like the Panthers, in the 
U.S., and Palestinian guerrillas exchange 
not only ideas and moral support but also 
financial backing. There is no lack of 
spots where guerrillas of several conti- 
nents can get together. In Cuba, Fidel 
Castro’s Sierra Maestra Guerrillero 
camps have taught more than 5,000 for- 
eign recruits such techniques as sabotage, 
bomb making and murder since 1961. 
Most of Castro's trainees have come 
from Latin America, but he has had nu- 
merous callers from the U.S. Among 
the American Weathermen visiting Cuba 
have been Mark Rudd, Bernardine 
Dohrn, and two would-be city-busters 
who were killed when the Greenwich 
Village town house that they were using 
as a bomb factory blew up last March, 
Diana Oughton and Ted Gold. 

Black radicals, too, have made the Ha- 
vana circuit. It was at a conference in 





Cuba in 1967 that former S.N.C.C. Lead- 
er Stokely Carmichael declared: “Amer- 
ica is going to fall, and I only hope to 
live long enough to see it.” Angela 
Davis, now fighting extradition from 
New York to California on charges of 
murder and kidnaping, called on Cas- 
tro in July 1969. 


Selective Assassination 


Algeria is becoming an ever more pop- 
ular meeting ground. The 44 Brazilian 
lerrorists who were released from jail 
and flown to Algiers after the kidnap- 
ing of West German Ambassador Ehren 
von Holleben in Rio last June, have 
been lounging about Ben Alkoun, a goy- 
ernment-owned compound set in flow- 
ering gardens in the hills outside Al- 
giers. The Black Panthers for- 
mally opened an office in Al- 
giers in September, and there, 
last week, Panther-in-Residence 
Eldridge Cleaver welcomed the 
latest’ arrivals from the U.S. 
—Dohrn and Drug Guru Tim- 
othy Leary, who was on the lam 
from a California prison farm 
where he had been serving time 
on a narcotics charge. Leary told 
reporters he would return to the 
U.S. “after the revolution.” 

Algeria’s Colonel Houari Bou- 
medienne has long been happy 
to pick up the bills for “se- 
rious” visiting revolutionaries, 
but apparently he did not feel 
that Dohrn and Leary belonged 
in that category. At week's end 
there were reports that the two 
had been asked to leave Algeria 
and were on their way to an- 
other guerrilla training ground: 
Jordan. Palestinian terrorists 
have trained radicals from West 
Germany, Nicaragua and the 
U.S. in camps outside Amman. 
A Canadian journalist touring a 
guerrilla camp in the Jordanian 
mountains, was astonished to find 
two young Montrealers in Bed- 
ouin headgear learning the craft 
of “selective assassination.” The 
youths, both members of the 
F.L.Q., thought that problems with lan- 
guage and unfamiliar Soviet weapons 
were a small price to pay for “military 
training which we can easily put into 
practice when we get back.” Recently, 
eight Panthers received six weeks of in- 
struction in bombing and street war- 
fare at a Palestinian commando train- 
ing camp near Amman. They were re- 
cruited by Arabs living in New York 
on assignment to U.N. missions. The 
same Arabs reportedly have instituted 
terrorist training for Panthers in north- 
ern New York State. Money also is 
known to have reached the Panthers 
from North Korea and from Arab guer- 
rilla organizations through their exiled 
minister of information, Cleaver. 

Who are the urban guerrillas? No gov- 
ernment has ever made a systematic ef- 
fort to develop a profile. In general, 
says a U.S. Government specialist, the 
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cell member may fall into any of sev- 
eral categories: “A few are adventurers, 
in the underground for the hell of it. A 
few are ‘crazies.’ And there are some ide- 
alists of the Marxist ‘useful idiot’ type.” 
More broadly, the guerrillas can range 
from outright criminals to blue-collar 
workers, from romantic, fanatic children 
of the elite to men of considerable in- 
tellect and courage. 

What makes them tick? Undoubtedly, 
the dehumanizing conditions of the mod- 
ern city contribute to the paranoia that 
often marks the urban terrorist. Those 
conditions also intensify his sense of 
alienation—and make it easier for him to 
depersonalize the “pigs” and other tar- 
gets of his violence. Historian Hisham 
Sharabi, at the American University in 





CARS DESTROYED IN RIO GRENADE ATTACK 
An international disease. 


Beirut, maintains that there are two ways 
to view the terrorist. “The sympathetic 
approach holds that the individual is 
overcome by despair that he will ever ac- 
complish anything by conventional 
means, and one implication is the sever- 
ance of the last ethical link with estab- 
lished values in society.” The hostile ap- 
proach, he says, is to “see a common de- 
nominator in childhood experience, psy- 
chic debility or even derangement.” 
Psychologists like U.C.L.A.’s Charles 
Wahl favor the hard view. All revolu- 
tionaries, Wahl says, have had fathers 
who stood at one or the other of two ex- 
tremes: “strict, cruel and unjust or weak, 
vacillating, ineffective or absent altogeth- 
er.” The son grows up hating the father, 
and learning to take on the cop, capital- 
ism and the Establishment. He can, says 
Wahl, even murder without guilt. Many 
revolutionaries suffer from searing feel- 


ings of inadequacy, Wahl adds, and 
therefore have a greater-than-ordinary 
need for notoriety. Supporting this view, 
De Paul University Psychologist Thomas 
Milburn speaks of the “Icarus complex” 
among many terrorists—“‘even though 
you fall to earth, you've tried one spec- 
tacular thing.” 

The Palestinian skyjackers, Historian 
Sharabi insists, are not suffering from 
psychic hang-ups, but from such de- 
spondency that “literally any means is 
justified by the end.” Leila Khaled, the 
P.F.L.P.’s almond-eyed, two-time sky- 
jacker, is a case in point. When Leila 
and an accomplice attempted to seize 
an El Al 707 in September, they were 
stopped cold by gunfire from El Al 
guards (Leila’s companion was killed). 
Now back in Beirut, where she 
cuts a modish figure in floppy 
hats and close-fitting slacks, Lei- 
la is downright indignant about 
the El Al security men. “They 
had no sense of responsibility,” 
she complained to Time Cor- 
respondent Gavin Scott last 
week. “Bullets were flying all 
over the cabin. They were com- 
pletely ruthless.” 

As far as her own actions are 
concerned, Miss Khaled told 
Correspondent Scott: “If we 
throw bombs, it is not our re- 
sponsibility. You may care for 
the death of a child, but the 
whole world ignored the death 
of Palestinian 22 


PARADE 


children for 22 
years. We are not responsible.” 


Double Danger 


How should governments deal 
with the urban guerrilla threat? 
Brazil's tough response has put 
all but a few fanatics out of the 
terror business, and it is not hard 
to see why. “When we invade a 
terrorist cell,” explained one Bra- 
zilian official last week, “we use 
twice the force necessary. We 
make a demonstration so over- 
whelming that the people know 
there is absolutely no way out.” 
Off-duty police and troops have 
also formed unofficial “death squads” 
to search out and eliminate known 
terrorists, 

Canada and Uruguay have moved de- 
cisively, but within constitutional limits, 
knowing full well that to scrap the con- 
stitution a la Brazil would only play 
into the terrorists’ hands by inviting 
real disorders. In Ottawa, Trudeau's Cab- 
inet is already drawing up new laws to re- 
place the War Measures Act, so as to 
permit more effective action against civ- 
il disorders. With its May 1968 up- 
heaval in mind, France has beefed up 
its police force, and enacted a tough 
new anti-demonstration measure Known 
as the “anti-wrecker’s law.” Under the 
law, police can arrest anyone standing 
in sight of an unlawful demonstration. 

Compared to some of these foreign 
countermeasures against urban guerril- 
las, the U.S. is still proceeding mildly. 
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all the loose talk about “repression” not- 
withstanding. Certainly, given the pres- 
ent political climate in the U.S., no 
American President could have invoked 
wartime powers as easily as Trudeau 
did to summarily outlaw a group of mil- 
itant dissidents. In the U.S.. officials 
can move strongly against an urban guer- 
rilla threat under the recently enacted 
Organized Crime Control Law; among 
other things it gives the FBI a green 
light to investigate bombings or attacks 
on police, cases that previously were 
not normally handled by federal au- 
thorities. On one issue, U.S. officials in- 
sist that they intend to play it tough. If 
an official or a foreign diplomat is kid- 
naped, they maintain that they will re- 
ject ransom demands in an effort to 
discourage terrorists from trying again, 
Despite the obvious need for toughness 
in such situations, any democratic coun- 
try faces dangers from too harsh as 
well as from too weak a reaction, The 
only countries that may prove immune 
to the new terror may be the most au- 
thoritarian ones. Winning out over ter- 
ror is of litthe benefit if it leads to a 
police force with permanently enlarged 
powers and a citizenry with permanently 
curtailed rights. In fact, this is precisely 
what many of the guerrillas want to 
bring about: government repression that 
provokes widespread discontent and ul- 
timately revolution. The final weapon 
against the urban guerrilla is a secure 
and self-confident society that can con- 
tain its enemies without resorting to 
the terrorists’ own methods. 

At Manhattan's John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice, which conducts liberal- 
arts training for New York police of- 
ficers, Law Professor Isadore Silver ar- 
gues that the U.S. has had it relatively 
easy so far because terrorists have been 
committing acts that are more symbolic 
than anything else. “They attack police 
stations, corporate headquarters, re- 
search labs, but more often than not, 
they call and warn in advance that 
they're going to do it.” Says Silver: 
“It's as though they were sending up 
one last desperate cry: ‘Damn it, pay 
some attention to us!" ” 


Pay Attention 


The U.S. is paying plenty of at- 
tention to them, both to their excesses 
and to the underlying causes of their de- 
spair, if despair it is. In fact, some ob- 
servers believe that the radical move- 
ment in the U.S. has passed its peak. 
Harvard's Seymour Lipset notes that 
“terrorism can mark either the beginning 
or the end of a movement.” 

It is undoubtedly far too soon to pro- 
claim the end of the urban guerrillas in 
the U.S. Sooner or later, however, the 
terrorists themselves may pay closer 
heed to a lesson that their hero Mao Tse- 
tung could have taught them. “Guerrilla 
warfare must fail,” Mao wrote, “if its po- 
litical objectives do not coincide with 
the aspirations of the people and their 
sympathy, cooperation and assistance 
cannot be gained.” 
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DIPLOMACY 
The Faith of Nations 


One of the paramount problems of 
our time is that we must transcend the 
old patterns of power politics in which 
nations sought to exploit every volatile 
situation for their own advantage or to 
squeeze the maximum advantage 
themselves out of every negotiation. 


for 


With these words, Richard Nixon last 
week explained the prerequisite for the 
era of negotiation into which he as- 
pires to lead the two superpowers. In a 
speech at the United Nations to mark 
its 25th anniversary. the President 
stressed the necessity for nations to re- 
frain from the all-too-common diplo- 
matic practice of deception and ruse. 
“The profoundest national interest of 
our time, for every nation,” said the Pres- 
ident, “is not immediate gain but the 
preservation of peace.” 





Nixon conceded that the U.S. and So- 
viet Union remain divided by profound 
differences. Nonetheless, he urged both 
powers to keep their competition “peace- 
ful” and “creative.” warning of the dan- 
gers of accidental confrontations. “His- 
tory shows, as the tragic experience of 
World War I indicates, that great pow- 
ers can be drawn into conflict without 
their intending it, by wars between small- 
er nations.” 

Essential Element. Nixon was think- 
ing of the Middle East. During the pre- 
liminary soundings for the cease-fire 
plan put forward by Secretary of State 
William Rogers, the Soviets gave their 
support, raising the possibility that they 
were finally ready to work with the 
U.S. for equitable settlements there and 
elsewhere. But Soviet actions have since 
undermined the essential element for in- 
ternational settlements: faith in the other 
side's intentions. 


The most serious of Moscow's du- 
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bious tactics was the Soviet-directed em- 
placement of a vast antiaircraft missile 
system on the west side of the Suez 
Canal. Soviet diplomats verbally ap- 
proved the Rogers plan, which specif- 
ically prohibited new military buildups 
in a 32-mile-wide zone on either bank 
of the canal. Nevertheless, ever since 
the standstill went into effect at mid- 
night Cairo time on Aug. 7, the So- 
viets and Egyptians have been installing 
new antiaircraft missiles there. 

Israel, which last week vainly filed 
its 23rd complaint against the intro- 
duction of new weapons into the stand- 
still zone, now estimates that some 45 
to 50 SAM batteries are fully operational 
and another 100 sites have been pre- 
pared to receive missiles. The batteries, 
each containing six missile launchers, 
have continually edged forward, so that 
the SAMs now have theoretical command 
of the air space behind Israel’s Bar-Lev 
Line on the Suez’s east bank. If hos- 
tilities resume and Egyptian guns again 
pound the Israeli fortifications, the SAMs 
could exact a heavy toll from Israeli 
fighter-bombers crossing the Canal to si- 
lence Egyptian artillery. Since at least 
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15 of the sites house highly sophisticated 
SA-3s, which are manned by Russians, 
the Israelis estimate that as many as 
3,000 to 4,000 Soviet technicians are sta- 
tioned within the standstill zone. The 
SAMs, which constitute one of the great- 
est antiaircraft shields in history, form 
a rough triangle along the Suez Canal, 
guarding the routes to Cairo and the 
Nile Delta (see maps). 

The Soviets and Egyptians refuse to 
admit that they have violated the cease- 
fire. In private, some Soviet officials have 
pushed the line that even if the Egyptians 
did slip a few missiles into the cease-fire 
zone, they did it without Soviet respon- 
sibility and, anyway, it did not matter 
much. The story is hard to swallow, con- 
sidering the substantial number of Sovi- 
et technicians on the scene. In a speech 
to the U.N., Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko scoffed at the American 
charges of Soviet violations as “nothing 
but a fabrication” and criticized Wash- 
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ington for providing Israel with new 
weapons. In fact, the Nixon Administra- 
tion has offered a new $500 million arms 
package to Israel, including some 200 
modern tanks and 18 additional Phan- 
tom F-4 fighter-bombers. This shower of 
arms and other supplies for the Israelis 
was bound to infuriate the Arabs. 
What ever happened to that “more even- 
handed” approach to the Middle East 
that the Nixon Administration once 
promised? Washington argues that the 
weapons are necessary to restore the stra- 
tegic balance upset by the emplacement 
of Soviet-built' missiles in the 
fire zone. 

It is difficult to blame the Egyptians 
and Russians for wanting to install mis- 
siles in the first place: the Israeli air 
force was clobbering Egypt almost at 
will, so that Moscow felt it had to pro- 
vide some help for its client and ally. 
Egypt argues that protection against fu- 


cease- 


uri 
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ture Israeli attacks along the cease-fire 
Strip also is vital to its security. How- 
ever, violating a formal truce to achieve 
this protection is a serious matter. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmoud 
Riad, in a private conference with Rog- 
ers, came up with the most novel ex- 
planation yet for the missiles’ sudden 
appearance in the desert. The sites were 
installed before the cease-fire went into 
effect. he said, but were “covered with 
sand,” All the Egyptians did after Aug. 
7 was to sweep off the sand, “How 
about covering a few back up?” dead- 
panned Rogers. 

Perfect Excuse. What disturbs and an- 
gers the U.S. is that the Soviets have no 
desire to pressure Egypt to make even 
that tiny “rectification.” As a result, the 
Rogers peace initiative seems officially 
doomed after next week, when the 90- 
day cease-fire expires. Israel has refused 
to enter Middle East peace negotiations 
until all the missiles are removed. Last 
week Premier Golda Meir reiterated that 
position in an address to the General As- 
sembly and in talks with Nixon. Egypt 
countered by refusing to extend the 
cease-fire unless negotiations started, 
While both sides seem inclined to keep 


their Suez guns silent—in effect, infor- 
mally extending the cease-fire—the mo- 
mentum for a Middle East settlement has 
been all but lost. 

Actually, the Israelis seem anything 
but displeased. The missile violations 
gave Jerusalem the perfect excuse to stall 
negotiations without seeming to be un- 
reasonable. They also benefited Israel by 
turning on the U.S. arms faucet again. 

Before Nixon spoke at the U.N.., he in- 
vited Gromyko to the White House 
for what turned out to be a two-hour 
and 40-minute talk. Both men were 
aware that the current tension in U.S.- 
Soviet relations has cast a shadow 
over the crucial Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks (SALT), which are sched- 
uled to reconvene next week in Hel- 
sinki. Although Gromyko emphasized 
Soviet hopes for a successful agreement, 
the Kremlin has raised American sus- 
picion by stepping up experiments with 
two models of MIRV (multiple, in- 
dependently targeted re-entry vehicle), 
which are designed to be borne by the 
giant SS-9 and the smaller SS-11 mis- 
siles. In response, the Pentagon last 
week authorized the Navy to triple its re- 
search program on ULMS (undersea long- 
range missile system), which could even- 
tually become the most effective nu- 
clear deterrent if the Soviets develop 
the capacity to knock out American 
land-based bombers and Minutemen. 

Sudden Drama. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister declined to soften Russia’s re- 
cently restated demand for the severing 
of all of West Germany's governmental 
ties to West Berlin as the price for eas- 
ing Communist control of the isolated 
city’s vital access routes. Both Nixon 
and Gromyko steered away from one 
subject that had presumably been set- 
tled: the “submarine base” allegedly 
under construction at Cienfuegos, Cuba. 
Under a secret agreement reportedly 
reached earlier, the Soviet Union agreed 
to withdraw the four submarine-refu- 
eling and supply vessels sighted at Cien- 
fuegos in return for a U.S. promise to 
soft-pedal the incident. Nixon decided 
not to mention it to Gromyko, although 
the vessels are not yet outside Cuban wa- 
ters. Two are still in Cienfuegos and 
two in a harbor near Havana. 

A note of sudden drama was injected 
into the meeting when Nixon was in- 
formed by an aide that a light aircraft 
carrying two U.S. generals had strayed 
across the Turkish border and made an 
emergency landing in Soviet Armenia. 
The President immediately told Gromy- 
ko that he hoped the generals, their pilot 
and a Turkish liaison officer would be re- 
leased quickly. Gromyko responded that 
the Soviets would take the “necessary 
steps” to investigate the incident, which 
was apparently caused by bad weather. 
At week's end the foursome, including 
Major General Edward Scherrer and 
Brigadier General Claude McQuarrie Jr., 
remained in Soviet custody. Despite re- 
quests from the U.S. embassy in Mos- 
cow, American representatives had still 
not been allowed to see them. 
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Thats some groovy, affordable new price, too. 
Challenger. 


Almost anybody can save you money on a car you 
don’t want—now Dodge sets out to save you money 
on one you do. Challenger. Any kid can spot one a 
hundred yards away. The clean shape is a dead give- 
away. Challenger. It's actually comfortable inside . . . 
and the back seat is more than a conversation piece. 
Challenger. The one that gives you the wide stance 





and those nice extras like torsion-bar suspension and 
unitized construction. Challenger. Only now it's not a 
car...it's a whole line of cars. One of them is called 
a Coupe. It has a thrifty Six, vinyl bucket seats 
carpets, floor-mounted shift lever, and a price sticker 
that will have you doing more than just dreaming 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO BE 








Now. 
Japan's most beautiful gardens 
blossom aboard the worlds 
most spacious jet. 


A Japan Air Lines 747 Garden Jet soars through 
the skies of the Pacific. Outside, it is the biggest commer- 
cial airliner ever developed. Inside, it features the most 
extraordinary decor ever created. 

For each section of this spacious jet has one of our 
country’s most beautiful features: the Japanese Garden. 

First Class has the elegant Garden of Wisteria with 
an upstairs lounge called Teahouse of the Sky. 

In Economy, you can stroll through three unique 
sections: the Gardens of Wild Orange, Pine or Maple. 
Each has decor all its own and individualized service. 
More comfort, too. Thanks to wider seats and stand-up 
headroom everywhere. 

There are wide-screen movies, stereo entertainment 
and the finest of international beverages and cuisine. 

Best of all, there is more of what legends are made 
of—our lovely hostesses in kimono who pamper you 
throughout your flight. And introduce you to the subtle 
delights of Japanese comfort and hospitality. 

Come and fly to Tokyo in a Garden of Japan. From 
Honolulu. Or from Los Angeles via Honolulu (and you 
can stop over at no extra air fare). For Garden Jet flight 
information and reservations, call your travel agent or 
Japan Air Lines. 





Inflight entertainment available at nominal cost. 
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Should you own a watch that can go places you can’t? 


$95. Other Ocesnographer watches f 


The Bulova Oceanographer “M” will And it can go from one of these ex- 
un at 666 feet under the sea. 
And at Himalayan altitudes. 
And beyond. 
It can go from 50° below freezing in are 
uneasily. 
It can fall (with you) into a lake. Or 


tremes to the next in seconds. Without 
so much as a shudder. 

Since the watch is tougher than you 
it can go places easily that you'd go 
he Arctic to a blinding dust storm at 

F. in El Azizia, Libya. 


ble at fine lewetry-wnd depa stores. Bulova Watch C 


into a snowdrift. Or anywhere. Without 
skipping a beat. So any time you find 
yourself in an awkward situation, you 
can worry about yourself, instead of 
your watch. 

Can you think of a better reason for 


owning one? 








THE WAR 


Vietnamization in the Air 

“The target today is a suspected en- 
emy location near the gully behind that 
clump of trees,” says the American For- 
ward Air Controller (FAC) from a tiny 
spotter plane just above the treetops 
some 30 miles northwest of Saigon. 
On the receiving end of the message is 
a South Vietnamese pilot, Captain 
Hoang Manh Dzung, 28, who is flying 
a propeller-driven A-1 Skyraider with 
a 4,000-lb. bomb load. Suddenly, stand- 
ing the plane on its nose, Captain Dzung 
swoops down, releases a 500-Ib. bomb 
and pulls adroitly out of the dive. Af- 
ter several more runs, the FAC radios: 
“Very nice. Hundred percent of the 
bombs were on target.” To a companion 
in the cockpit, Captain Dzung says: 
“Oh, we do that every day.” 

As the U.S. continues to turn over 
the burden of fighting the war to the 
South Vietnamese, the Viet Nam air 
force is rapidly coming into its own. Al- 
ready it has doubled its combat mis- 
sions to 40% of the total flown through- 
out the country, and it is also handling 
a considerable part of the bombing in- 
side Cambodia. The South Vietnamese 
are receiving sizable numbers of planes. 
At the start of 1970, they had only 
400 aircraft, including 125 helicopters. 
By the end of 1971, they will have 
about 800, half of them helicopters. 
South Viet Nam now has 26 squadrons 
and 1,300 pilots; roughly as many men 
are in flight training. 

Though Vietnamese pilots often must 
sit on pillows to see over the instru- 
ment panel of American-made planes, 
they are by no means short on combat 





experience. Most American pilots, whose 
combat tour in Viet Nam usually lasts 
only one year, can expect to fly 200 to 
300 sorties, or about 400 to 600 com- 
bat hours. Many Vietnamese pilots have 
been flying combat missions for years 
and boast up to 4,000 flying hours, 
90% of them in combat. As a result, 
says General Lucius D. Clay Jr., com- 
mander of the Seventh Air Force and 
son of the famous World War II gen- 
eral, “they can put a bomb in the ash- 
tray on your desk.” 

Time for Girls. When they want to, 
that is. Like their famed colleague, Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky, who also 
flew an A-1, South Vietnamese pilots 
are flashy, hard-living and at times in- 
subordinate. The Vietnamese pilot may 
refuse to make a tactical support strike 
if he does not happen to like the ground 
commander calling for one. “American 
pilots go wherever and whenever they 
are ordered, with no questions asked,” 
says one South Vietnamese ground com- 
mander, “With the Vietnamese, you can 
never be sure. If you call for an air 
strike in the late afternoon, they will 
say that they do not have enough fuel. 
Yet they always have enough fuel to 
fly home in time to take their favorite 
girl out for dinner.” 

For their part, the pilots complain 
that they are not being given the hot- 
test U.S. aircraft. The U.S. has turned 
over 20 C-119 and 20 C-47 overaged 
transports as well as 100 Cessna A-37 
light bombers to Saigon. The Vietnam- 
ese would have preferred the much 
newer C-7 Caribou transports and the 
faster and more sophisticated A-7 Cor- 
sair jet fighters developed by the U.S. 
Navy. South Vietnamese commanders 


also complain that while the U.S. need- 
ed 4,000 helicopters to conduct the war, 
it is giving the V.N.A.F. fewer than 500. 

Perhaps the greatest worry to the Viet- 
namese are reports that North Viet Nam 
may have moved some of its 200-odd 
MIGs, including new long-range models, 
toward the 17th parallel, within closer 
striking range of Saigon. But the U.S. 
has no plans to hand over to the South 
Vietnamese any of its supersonic F-4 
Phantoms or F-105 Thunderchiefs, 
which are a match for the MIGs. The of- 
ficial reason is that they are too com- 
plicated for the Vietnamese to operate; 
privately, U.S. officials concede that 
they fear to give the South Vietnamese 
planes like the Phantoms that could de- 
liver a bomb from Saigon to Hanoi in 
27 minutes. 

American officers argue that Saigon 
really need not worry about a precip- 
itous weakening of its air defenses since 
the U.S. is simply not leaving that quick- 
ly and will be keeping “air” in Thai- 
land and elsewhere. At present, there 
are about 280 Phantoms at Thai bases 
or on the remaining U.S. Air Force 
bases in South Viet Nam. In almost 
ten years of war in Indochina, the U.S. 
has lost 7,316 aircraft. 

Despite the promising progress of the 
South Vietnamese air force, some U.S. 
airmen are reluctant to give up an Amer- 
ican combat role. “My men grumble 
that they are frustrated—that there are 
no good targets left any more,” says 
one U.S. Air Force wing commander. 
“But I always remind them of the plight 
of pilots back in the States. ‘Let's face 
it, I tell them, ‘Viet Nam is the only 
place in the world today where you 
can drop real bombs.’ 
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A refugee from North Korea, Moon, 50, was a day la- 


Mass Matrimony in Seoul 


S the Korean navy band belted out the bridal march 
from Lohengrin, 791 couples from all over the world 
filed into a huge indoor gym in the South Korean capital. 
The brides wore the traditional Korean maxi-length skirts 
and matching white chogori (blouses), and the men were 
dressed mainly in flannel suits. Resplendent on the platform 
in front of them stood Master Sun Myung Moon and his 
wife in golden robes and glistening crowns. As two thou- 
sand curious spectators looked on, Master Moon intoned: 
“Will you swear to love your spouse forever?” The 1,582 
men and women responded: “Ye” (Korean for yes). 
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borer in Pusan before he founded the Holy Spirit Associ- 
ation for the Unification of World Christianity in 1950. So 
far, his main achievement has been to unify growing num- 
bers of couples, who travel from the U.S. and all parts of 
the non-Communist world to take part in the mass nuptials. 
Reason: they accept Moon's prophecy that Christ will be res- 
urrected in Seoul. Moon has held six mass ceremonies 
since 1960, involving a grand total of 3,004 men and 
women. The popularity of these rites is especially unusual 
in view of the condition imposed by Moon's rather special 
spiritual code. Last week, as the newlyweds left the cere- 
mony, they were reminded that they must not consummate 
their marriage until 40 days have passed. 
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Subpoenaed to testify in a murder 
trial, Writer Truman Capote played hard 
to get and got himself slapped with a 
$500 fine and a three-day jail sentence 
for what the judge called “plain old con- 
tempt.” Capote wheeled up to do his 
time in a black Mercedes, a blue suit 
and shades, “I've been in 30 or 40 jails 
and prisons,” boasted the author of Jn 
Cold Blood, “but this is the first time 
I'll ever be in one as a prisoner.” Eigh- 
teen hours later he was sprung. after 
his doctor expressed “apprehension” 
about Truman’s health. 

Old England swings along—at least 
for the over-40s. Where else would Clau- 
dette Colbert, 63, open up with such 
a generous smile? She was on hand to at- 
tend a London auction and make U.S. 
watchers of the late show feel nostalgic. 
Where else would Veronica Lake, 50, de- 
cide to spend the rest of her days with 
both eyes showing, serving tea to friends? 
Her famed, blonde “peekaboo” hair now 
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VERONICA LAKE 
A settler... 


wavy rather than flowing, thrice-mar- 
ried Miss Lake is settling in Suffolk. 
Marriage? “I don’t have any special 
man friend—although I do enjoy an 
Englishman's company and wit.” 
Britain’s Prince Philip was in Italy in 
his role as vice president of the World 
Wildlife Fund (“After all, if there were 
no wild animals, there would be nothing 
to hunt”). There was, in fact, nothing to 
hunt at Abruzzi National Park, but later, 
when a BBC reporter asked him the color 
of the rare Abruzzi bears, Philip became 
unaccountably testy: “That's just the sort 
of silly bloody question the representa- 





34 


tive of a mammoth organization like the 
BBC would ask.” Then to the interpreter: 
“Don’t translate that.” The way the Ital- 
ian press got it, the Duke politely an- 
swered,. “Brown.” 

Does it desecrate the American flag 
to sit on it? Not, presumably, when the 
sitter is Raquel Welch. Haled into a 
Philadelphia court for having a picnic 





RAQUEL WELCH 
A sitter... 


on a flag, five young men defended them- 
selves with a photo of Raquel’s note- 
worthy anatomy cradled in the stars 
and snuggled in the stripes. Municipal 
Judge Robert A. Latrone was impressed, 
“Do we condone that and prosecute 
these defendants?” he asked. “When she 
cloaks herself in the flag, is she glam- 
orizing the flag or desecrating it?”’ Case 
dismissed. 

A flutter of fingers, a kiss-kiss of 
lips, a toss-up of locks—it was Tiny 
Tim in Yorkshire at the start of a five- 
week tour of England. But Tim’s man- 
ner seemed so inappropriate to his mat- 
ter (The Land of Hope and Glory, the 
superpatriotic hymn to Britain from El- 
gar’s Pomp and Circumstance) that one- 
time Coldstream Guardsman Jim Smith, 
34, felt impelled to wrest the mike 
away. “This man was running down Eng- 
land,” barked the unrepentant Guards- 
man. “I'm quitting,” trilled the unre- 
pentant singer, who thereupon flounced 
back to the States. 

“We never even wanted to be Vice 
President and now, dear God, it’s come 
to this,” said Lady Bird Johnson to Jac- 
queline Kennedy aboard the plane car- 


rying J.F.K.’s body back to Washington. 
There were other excerpts from Lady 
Bird’s forthcoming book, A White House 
Diary. L.B.J., a month after ordering 
the bombing of North Viet Nam: “I 
can’t get out. I can’t finish it with what 
I've got. So what the hell can I do?” 
Lady Bird, on Daughter Luci’s dress 
for her baptism into the Roman Cath- 
olic Church: “About as inconspicuous 
as Brigitte Bardot.” On Lynda Bird's 
boy friend, Actor George Hamilton: 
“Part of the wine of life, exciting and 
heady.” On the surprises in L.B.J.’s bed- 
room: “I walked in this morning for cof- 
fee, and who should be sitting there 
but Richard Nixon.” L.B.J., musing 
about Vice President Hubert Humphrey: 
“If I could just breed him to Calvin 
Coolidge. . .” 

Trumpeted as THE 75 MOST IMPOR- 
TANT WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES, 
and set to run in the January Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the list is more inter- 
esting for its omissions than its inclu- 
sions. Among the latter: Rose Mary 
Woods, President Nixon's longtime sec- 
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CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
A smiler. 


retary. Among the former: Ethel Ken- 
nedy, who has been on the Gallup list 
of the Ten Most Admired Women in 
the World for two years running. 

If Critic-"Conceiver” Kenneth Tynan 
(Oh! Caleutta!), Entrepreneur Hugh 
Hefner (Playboy), and Director Roman 
Polanski (Knife in the Water) collaborate 
to make a movie, what will its title be? 
Macbeth! Shooting is scheduled to start 
in northern Wales next week with a 
script by Polanski, Tynan and Shake- 
speare, and a cast of unknowns, young 
enough to make the Weird Sisters not 
too unattractive with their clothes off. 
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YOU WERE PACKING THE CAR 
FOR THE BIG TRIP AND YOUR WIFE 
SAID YOU'D HAVE TO CHOOSE BETWEEN 
YOUR GOLF CLUBS AND YOUR 
MOTHER-IN-LAW AND YOU DID? 





Greyhound it. 


Greyhound Package Express is fast. Pack- holidays. No high cost—and you can even 
ages often arrive the same day, because they ship collect. So whether you're a big busi- 
go by bus—right along with the passengers. nessmanora little lady with a package, just take 
7 days a week, 24 hours a day, including it to a Greyhound terminal and Greyhound it! 
a EF 
——S a. 


Greyhound Package Express 
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FORCEPS IN PATIENT'S ABDOMEN 
A byproduct of progress. 





MEDICINE 





The Malpractice Mess 


A surgeon places an unnecessarily 
tight cast on a young boy’s broken leg 
and ignores his complaints of discomfort. 
The leg develops gangrene and has to 
be amputated. The boy's parents sue 
the doctor. Another surgeon accidentally 
punctures a 40-year-old man’s esoph- 
agus. An infection develops, and the pa- 
tient hovers on the brink of death. The 
patient sues the surgeon. 

Once a relative rarity, malpractice 
suits are now common throughout the 
U.S. In California alone, such cases in- 
creased 4% from 1966 to 1969. Ac- 
cording to the American Medical As- 
sociation, one-fourth of all U.S. phy- 
sicians will be sued for malpractice be- 
fore the end of their careers. Those 
most likely to be affected are neuro- 
surgeons, orthopedic surgeons, plastic 
surgeons, anesthesiologists, obstetricians 
and general surgeons. Those least like- 
ly: small-town ophthalmologists. 

Enormous Cost. To some degree, the 
increase in malpractice suits is a byprod- 
uct of medical progress. “The success 
of modern medicine has led many peo- 
ple to expect the perfect result all the 
time,” says A.M.A. General Counsel Ber- 
nard Hirsh. “When they don’t get the 
perfect result, they consider it neg- 
ligence.” Others blame the increase on 
a health care system that takes the pa- 
tient out of the hands of a family doc- 
tor and places him in those of a 
specialized stranger. They point out 
that while people rarely sue physicians 
they know and trust, they often sue 
specialists. 

Lawyers now reject nine out of ten 
malpractice cases on the grounds that 
they are unjustifiable. Most of those 
they take are settled out of court. Of 


The Doctor's Fault: Three 


those that go to trial, physicians win at 
least two out of three. 

Even so, the cost of such suits is enor- 
mous, and sympathetic juries keep rais- 
ing the ante. A New York State court 
recently awarded $750,000 to a man 
who lost the use of both legs as the re- 
sult of a spinal operation. In Miami, 
Mrs. Ellen Holl won $1,500,000 in dam- 
ages for a postoperative drug dose that 
left her permanently disabled. In ad- 
dition, out-of-court settlements of more 
than $100,000 are fairly common. When 
Baja Marimba Band Guitarist Ervan 
Coleman died in Los Angeles following 
a supposedly routine ear operation, for 
example, his widow sued the anesthe- 
siologists. They settled for $887,500. 

In the 1940s, recalls San Francisco's 
Melvin Belli, “you'd walk into court 
suing a doctor, and the judge would 
laugh at you.” Now many courts have 
made such suits easier. In several states, 
lawyers are allowed to cite medical text- 
books as expert testimony in some mal- 
practice cases. Under the doctrine of 
res ipsa loquitur (the thing speaks for it- 
self), a plaintiff proves a major portion 
of his case when he shows that his in- 
juries would not normally have occurred 
without negligence. In turn, the defen- 
dant is forced to produce evidence that 
he was not negligent. Doctors’ changing 
attitudes have also helped aggrieved pa- 
tients. Though many physicians still fear 
ostracism or cancellation of their own 
malpractice insurance if they testify 
against their colleagues, growing num- 
bers are willing to criticize medical error. 

Economic Impact. As a result, no 
U.S. insurance company has made a 
profit on malpractice coverage since 
1958. Many have ceased writing liabil- 
ity policies for physicians. Those still 
in business have sharply raised their 


Cases 





ANY people joke about surgeons leaving assorted in- 
struments in their patients. Not John Everard, 33, 

a worker in an airplane factory in Glendale, Calif. Short- 
ly after Everard had undergone a gallbladder operation, 
he began to feel pains in his lower right abdomen. His phy- 
sician assured him that his discomfort was normal and 
would soon disappear. It persisted; more than two years 
later, an X ray revealed why: Everard’s surgeon had 
failed to remove a hemostat, or surgical clamp, which 
had lodged in his patient’s abdominal cavity. The facts 


speak for themselves, argued Everard’s attorney, They did 
indeed. Holding that such a condition could only result 
from negligence, a court duly awarded the man $12,500. 

es 


The issues were less clear-cut in the case of Mrs. 
Santa Teriaca, 51, a Cleveland housewife. Bothered by 
the worsening of a chronic limp, she had an operation 
for the removal of a small tumor on her spinal cord, 
and ended up paralyzed from the chest down. Her doctors 
claimed that the result was unfortunate but unavoidable. 
Mrs. Teriaca replied that she had been unaware of the risks. 
“The doctors,” she told the court, “only told me that it 


would be as simple an operation as a tonsillectomy.” The 
defendants apparently agreed that they should have told 
her more about the risks involved in the operation. The case 
was settled out of court for $40,000. 

a 


Far more frightening is the case of Louisa Alvaro, 26. 
A healthy mother of two, she began to hemorrhage dur- 
ing delivery of normal twins at a New York City hos- 
pital. Fifteen hours later she was dead. Doctors and 
hospital officials contended that her death was the result 
of a pre-existing liver condition and that everything had 
been done to save her. Her husband's attorney proved oth- 
erwise. Relying on expert testimony that tests were need- 
ed to determine the compatibility of Mrs. Alvaro’s blood 
with blood administered during a transfusion, he was 
able to show that no tests were performed and that Mrs, Al- 
varo was virtually ignored by hospital personnel until it 
was too late to do anything for her. Accepting the law- 
yer’s contention that Mrs. Alvaro died because “nobody 
cared,” a jury found the hospital and attending phy- 
sicians negligent. The final award: $60,000 to the wom- 
an’s family. 
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These new Sears Comfort Shirts were 
sentenced to 90 days hard labor. 


= o 


Sears knew if they wanted to end up with a great 
dress shirt, the place to begin was at the be- 
ginning. That's why they began with a fabric 
of 50% Fortrel® polyester and 50% cotton. 
They knew if a shirt carried the Cela- 
nese Fortrel label, the fabric style had 
been subjected to 32 different per- 
formance, content requirement and 
construction tests. They knew it had 
gone through severe heat and light, 
pulling and hauling, water torture and 
intense wear and tear tests for 90 days. 
And they knew the fabric style had passed 
—with flying colors. 
Of course, Sears being Sears, they're not 
satisfied until they do their own testing. 
And re-testing. Once Sears is satisfied, 
they know you'll be satisfied. With the 
fabric, the styles, the colors, the patterns. 
And the price. Makes a pretty convinc- 
ing case for Celanese Fortrel and The- 
Comfort-Shirt—the body shirts shown on 
this page and the other styles shown on 
the next three pages. Available in most 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores, and in 
the Catalog. Court adjourned. 


Now they’ve 
been released for 
™ good behavior. 
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It's called The-Comfort-Shirt because it 
gives you the delightful feeling of not wear- 
ing a dress shirt and tie when you're wearing 
a dress shirt and tie. 

The big difference is the exclusive 
C-Band® Collar. 


Is your neck shaped like an I or like a C? 


Other shirts have a band in the back of their 
collar, too. Only it's shaped like the letter 
“|.” This seems curious since the backs of 
most necks are shaped like the letter ‘‘C.” 

The-Comfort-Shirt's collar, shaped ex- 
actly like the letter ‘'C,"" is more comfort- 
able because it’s contoured to follow the 
contour of the neck. 

The-Comfort-Shirt is also unusual from 
the neck down. It's tailored with a curved 
yoke, tapered sleeves and body, extra-long 
shirttails and color matched buttons. 


And it’s a Perma-Prest® dress shirt 


Most other no-iron shirts are pre-cured. 
That's where the fabric is heat-set, then 
pressed, and then made into a shirt. Unfor- 
tunately, this also means any mistakes are 
made into a shirt. Sears found a way to re- 
verse the process. 

Sears started with the 50% Fortrel poly- 
ester and 50% cotton blend because they 
knew a quality shirt had to begin with a qual- 
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The-Comfort-Shirt. 
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You'll forget 
you've got it on. 
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ity fabric... one that would perform to Sears 
rigid standards for quality. Sears also knew 
it was the right blend for its Perma-Prest 
process. That's where the fabric is made 
into a shirt, first. Then it’s pressed and heat- 
set to keep the press permanent. It's a 
process thought up just for Sears, so The- 
Comfort-Shirt never has to be ironed when 
machine washed and tumble-dried. 


Checked more than 20 times 


More about The-Comfort-Shirt. It's checked 
at 23 individual points during manufacture, 
so you can be sure of getting the same qual- 
ity and comfort out of it that's put into it. 

And it's available in all sorts of solid col- 
ors and stripes which will really be showing 
their true colors this year. 


Three ways to get The-Comfort-Shirt 


Your wife may buy The-Comfort-Shirt be- 
cause she never has to iron it when tumble- 
dried. Your son may buy it so he can borrow 
it. Or you may buy it for yourself because 
you'll forget you've got it on. 
The-Comfort-Shirt. In 50% Fortrel and 
50% cotton. Available, along with gotogether 
ties, at most Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores, 
and in the Catalog. Get a few — they're al- 
ways a great value at Sears low prices. 














The-Comfort- Shirt 
...in stripes, too. 
Sears will go to 

any lengths to make 
it comfortable. 


One of the ways 
The-Comfort-Shirt, 

in a fabric of 50% Fortrel 
polyester/50% cotton, 
is made comfortable 

is by equipping it 

with extra-long shirt- 
tails. Not so long 

that they bunch up. 
Just extra-long enough 
so you know when you 
put The-Comfort-Shirt 
on, it will stay in. 

And that can be quite 
acomfort, too. 
Tapered sleeves 

are another way 
The-Comfort-Shirt is 
made comfortable. 

But that’s another 

shirt tale. 


Sears OAV Wow 


Sears puts 
it all together 
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We made the Javelin the hairiest looking sporty car in America, 
even at the risk of scaring some people off. 


The new Javelin may not be quite as lovable as the 
old Javelin, but it’s a lot tougher. 

We made it longer, wider and lower to make it ride 
better. 

And to make it look better while it’s riding better, 


we sculptured the fenders and raised them around the tires. 


We sculptured the hood, too, into a fast, glacial slope. 
We panelled the roof with a twin-canopy and a rear 
spoiler lip. 


If you had to compete with GM, Ford and Chrysler, what would you do? 


Then, of course, we had to create something for the 
inside, so it could keep pace with the outside: 

A new “curved cockpit” instrument panel that may 
make you feel more like a pilot than a driver. 

And if that isn’t enough for you to intimidate friends 
and/or competitors, we're offering a range of engines up to 
a 401 CID 4-barrel V-8. 

We may lose a few librarians for customers, but we 
think we'll gain a few enthusiasts. 


American Motors 











rates, The insurance group that formerly 


covered 11,000 Southern California 
physicians doubled its average premiums 
last year; thus a general surgeon who 
had been paying $1,508 for insurance 
was obliged to pay $3,140 for the same 
coverage. Last year surgeons in Utah 
were paying an average of $3,910. more 
than 13 times the $294 they paid in 
1968. 

In the end, the cost of malpractice in- 
surance is borne by patients. This is 
one reason for the 21% rise in doc- 
tors’ fees since 1967, to say nothing of 
extra tests and X rays ordered by doc- 
tors who fear malpractice suits. Worse. 
many doctors have begun to practice de- 
fensive medicine. Some refrain from 
prescribing drugs or recommending sur- 
gery that might run the slightest risk: 
others avoid cases in which they can- 
not virtually guarantee success. The re- 
sult, says Dr. Richard Gibbs, chairman 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society's 
committee on professional liability, is 
in “the worst possible interest of the peo- 
ple of the country.” 

Senator Abraham Ribicoff, whose 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorgani- 
zation studied the malpractice mess last 
October, said it was becoming a “na- 
tional crisis.” But few agree on what ac- 
tion should be taken. Most physicians 
support legislation limiting their liability; 
many urge the A.M.A. or the Gov- 
ernment to underwrite a_ reinsurance 
pool for physicians who cannot obtain 
malpractice insurance from other car- 
riers. Some suggest that the patient 
carry surgical-accident insurance similar 
to that now available to airline pas- 
sengers. Almost all attack the contingent- 
fee system under which lawyers receive 
a portion, usually one-third, of any 
award made to the patient. 

Sensible System. Lawyers take a dif- 
ferent position. Many argue that mal- 
practice suits enable society to help 
bear the cost of human tragedy, and 
they support Los Angeles Attorney Da- 
vid Harney’s contention that the med- 
ical community has a “proneness to- 
ward patient neglect and disregard.” 
They also defend the contingent-fee sys- 
tem on the grounds that it enables even 
the poorest patient to bring his case to 
court, 

But both sides agree that many court 
cases could be avoided by a sensible sys- 
tem of pretrial arbitration like that 
adopted in Pima County, Ariz., in 1957 
and since copied in various forms in 
about 20 other states. In Arizona, a 
panel of doctors and lawyers screens 
malpractice claims to determine whether 
or not the patient really has a case. If 
they think he has, they recommend that 
it be settled out of court. Neither doc- 
tors nor patients are bound by the pan- 
el’s decisions. But most go along, and 
for good reason. In 13 years, no plain- 
tiff turned down by the panel has suc- 
ceeded in court. Only one doctor re- 
fused to settle. When he lost the trial 
that he had insisted on, the court award- 
ed his patient $47,000. 
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The Agent Orange Affair 


The U.S. Army in Viet Nam long 
used a defoliant known as “Agent Or- 
ange” without qualms as a crop-killing 
spray. Purpose: to deny food to enemy 
forces. Last year a secret study spon- 
sored by the National Cancer Institute 
raised grave doubts about a prime in- 
gredient in Orange, the chemical com- 
pound 2.4,5-T, When the substance was 
fed in small doses to laboratory rats 
and mice, 80% of their offspring were 
stillborn, and 39% of the survivors were 
deformed. 

Because Orange only reduces plant 
yield by two-thirds, individual plants, 
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U.S. PLANES ON DEFOLIATION RUN 
Defying the ban. 


though tainted, often look edible. There- 
fore, the study clearly suggests, the Army 
was inadvertently poisoning civilians as 
well as enemy soldiers. Government of- 
ficials classified the report. But after con- 
cerned environmentalists and scientists 
brought the report to light, the De- 
partment of Defense on April 15 of- 
ficially suspended the use of Agent Or- 
ange in Viet Nam. 

No Milkshakes. In Saigon last week, 
the Army admitted that some of its 
units have been using Agent Orange de- 
spite the suspension. The man who dug 
up the evidence—and then passed it on 
to Time—was Ronald Ridenhour, the 
former Army Ranger whose letters to 
Congress started the investigation into 
the My Lai massacre. Now a freelance 
journalist, Ridenhour recently spent ten 
days visiting the Americal Division in 
Chu Lai, where he began hearing ru- 
mors about the continuing use of Agent 
Orange. 

When Ridenhour asked Captain John 
Morrison, commanding officer of the 


90th Chemical Detachment, whether his 
unit had used Orange since the suspen- 
sion, Morrison firmly replied: “None 
whatsoever. I've used nothing but Blue” 
defoliant.” By contrast, Morrison’s en- 
listed men told Ridenhour that Agent Or- 
ange has been sprayed since April on 
hundreds of acres of farmland in the 
highlands of Quang Ngai province. As 
evidence, they pointed to the fact that 
145 barrels of the chemical were carried 
on their unit's books, but only 40 were 
actually on hand. What happened to the 
missing barrels? “We sprayed a lot of it,” 
said David Church, a 21-year-old draftee 
from Pawtucket, R.I. “Hell, we've been 
using it all through the summer,” added 
Larry Beckner of Spokane, Wash. Re- 
marked another soldier: “If we ain’t been 
using it, where do you think those miss- 
ing barrels went? We sure ain't been 
making milkshakes out of it.” 

The men of the 90th Chemical De- 
tachment claim that Orange has been 
sprayed by other units in the Americal 
Division as well as their own. The stat- 
ed reason for spraying the crops—which 
all belong to Montagnard tribesmen 
—was that the Army suspects the har- 
vest was being given to the Viet Cong. 
Knowledgeable observers point out that 
the traditional ethnic hatred between 
Montagnards and all other Vietnamese 
makes it unlikely they would voluntarily 
supply food to either side. 

Whose Orders? In theory, permission 
to spray defoliants in a given area is 
granted by General Creighton Abrams, 
the U.S, Commander in Viet Nam, and 
by Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker. In 
practice, orders for individual defoliation 
missions are given on a much lower level. 

Presented with Ridenhour's charge. 
Army spokesmen in Washington were 
at first incredulous. But later they an- 
nounced; “It appears that the Americal 
Division may have used some Orange 
herbicide since the suspension was put 
into effect. An investigation is under 
way to determine all facts related to 
this apparent violation.” Last week the 
Army went further. A terse statement re- 
leased by the U.S. Command in Viet 


Nam said that “a preliminary inves- 
tigation . . . has determined that Agent 
Orange was used on several occasions 


in May, July and August by elements 
of the Americal Division in violation 
of existing instructions. During this pe- 
riod, a total of approximately 100 drums 
of 55 gallons each was dispensed by hel- 
icopter and ground-pump methods.” 
According to the statement, the de- 
foliant was used in both Quang Ngai 
and Quang Tin provinces, which sup- 
ports information given to Ridenhour 


Agent Bluc, whose use has not been sus- 
pended, is a solution of cacodylic acid con- 
taining 54% arsenic. In Viet Nam, where it 
sometimes gets into drinking water, Blue spray 
is used to kill rice and garden crops at a 
much greater strength than is considered safe 
for killing weeds in the U.S, 





that the spraying was carried out by 
more than one unit in the division. 
Thus, Ridenhour believes that the spray- 
ing must have been authorized on the di- 
visional level. 


Money Munchers 


America is so rich that it has money 
to burn. In fact, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and most of the nation’s 36 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and branches are 
now incinerating (and then replacing) 
worn-out bills at the rate of $9 billion 
a year. The department has now faced 
up to the fact that this conflagration is 
a source of air pollution. 

With impeccable environmental con- 
cern, Treasury renounced incinerators 
in favor of pulverizers—machines that 
munch money, then pound the shredded 
paper into compact packages. The first 
pulverizers will probably be installed in 
the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank 
in about six months. Within five years, 
says Treasury, all of America’s discarded 
dollars may be recycled into such prod- 
ucts as plastics, fiberboard and roofing 
material. One proposed scheme—using 
shredded money for building insulation 
—would give householders the happy il- 
lusion of being literally surrounded by 
millions of greenbacks. 


Fighting the Fire Ant 


The tools used by man to control his 
environment often contain unknown 
dangers. DDT, for example, was once her- 
alded as the ultimate pesticide, then 
was deemed an insidious killer. Now 
the U.S. Government finds itself in court 
defending a newer pesticide called Mi- 
rex, which conservationists claim has 
toxic side effects. 

The trouble was caused by the fire 
ant, an agricultural pest that entered 
the U.S. from South America about 
50 years ago and is now considered a 
problem in most Southeastern states. 
The fire ant erects mounds on cleared 
land; like natural tank traps, the mounds 
foul farm machinery. Worse, the ant 
has a stinging bite that plagues farmers 
and city dwellers and can even kill 
small animals. 

Sledgehammer v. Gnat. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is trying to banish 
the fire ant. But its latest plan for 
doing it is under sharp attack by three 
conservationist groups—the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund, the National 
Wildlife Federation and CLEAN (Com- 
mittee for Leaving the Environment of 
America Natural). The Department's 
program calls for discharging 450 mil- 
lion pounds of a bait containing 1,350,- 
000 Ibs. of Mirex—a powerful chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbon—on 150 million 
acres of land in nine Southern states, 
In a suit filed in U.S. district court in 
Washington, D.C., “on behalf of all cit- 
izens of the United States concerned 
with protecting the environment,” the 
conservationists seek to enjoin the 
ambitious twelve-year project on the 
grounds that it is unnecessary and dan- 
gerous. In effect, they say, it resembles 
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MOUNDS IN ALABAMA FIELD 
Who speaks for all citizens? 


the use of a sledgehammer to kill a gnat. 

The plaintiffs’ greatest concern is that 
far too little is known about the impact 
of Mirex when applied on a massive 
scale over a period of years. They are un- 
impressed by Government reports that 
no adverse effects have appeared so far 
in Georgia, Florida and Mississippi, 
where Mirex has already been applied 
to 3,000,000 acres. 

To back up their suit, the conserva- 
tionists point out that the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare lists the 
chemical as a cause of cancer in mice. 
The National Marine Fisheries Service 
has demonstrated that in laboratory sea 
water, trace amounts of Mirex kill young 
shrimps and crabs. The conservationists 
also contend that the chemical will be 
discharged from aircraft on all surfaces 
that might be inhabited by fire ants, in- 
cluding streams, parks and playgrounds, 
As an alternative to airborne treatment, 
they suggest that the fire ant be curbed 
by spreading Mirex directly on the in- 
sects’ mounds. 

The Justice Department has now is- 
sued a reply attacking the conserva- 
tionists’ suit on strictly legal grounds. 
According to Justice, the plaintiffs have 
no legal right to bring suit against the De- 
partment of Agriculture, because it en- 
joys “sovereign immunity.” They also 
claim that the suit is premature, since 
the program has not yet been finally ap- 
proved or funded. Furthermore, for a va- 
riety of technical reasons, it is impos- 
sible for the plaintiffs to claim that 
they represent “all citizens . . .” There- 
fore, Justice argues, the entire suit should 
be dismissed. 

In another legal offensive, the En- 
vironmental Defense Fund last week 
sought a federal court injunction against 
the Montrose Chemical Corp., the 
world’s largest manufacturer of DDT, 
and the county sanitation districts of 
Los Angeles. According to E.D.F., the 
defendants are illegally dumping vast 
quantities of DDT byproducts and waste 


into the Los Angeles sewage system. 
which then flow into the estuaries and 
coastal waters of Santa Monica Bay. 
E.D.F. suggests that such discharges 
may be the chief source of DDT in South- 
ern California waterways, and adds that 
the pesticide, which may endanger hu- 
mans, has already caused the near 
extinction of the brown pelican. 


Clean-Air Pilot 


Soon after a jetliner takes off, the pi- 
lot jettisons about three gallons of kero- 
sene. This is excess fuel left in “holding 
tanks” from the engines’ last run. Airline 
officials insist that the kerosene vaporizes 
in the atmosphere and does not return to 
earth. But Eastern Airlines Captain 
William L. Guthrie, 58, disagrees—and 
has lost his job as a result. 

A $37,000-a-year pilot with 30 years 
of flying experience, Guthrie says that 
the dumped fuel either falls on the run- 
way, where it can become a “greasy 
and slippery” hazard for other aircraft, 
or else it contributes to airport smog 
that is “often so thick you can’t see the 
earth horizon.” One of Guthrie's friends 
crashed in such murk in 1962. 

In a solo crusade for a cleaner blue 
yonder, Guthrie routinely ordered me- 
chanics to drain his holding tanks by 
hand before takeoffs. He says the pro- 
cess should take from three to five min- 
utes. But Eastern told the mechanics 
not to obey him—*Each of our 3,700 pi- 
lots cannot make his own rules,” said 
a company official—and flights were 
delayed by as much as 98 minutes un- 
til the captain got his way. The conflict 
of wills was resolved two weeks ago 
when the airline fired the veteran pilot. 

Last week Guthrie's 3,700 fellow East- 
ern pilots intimated that they, too, will 
drain holding tanks on the ground un- 
less Guthrie gets his wings back. Mean- 
while, Eastern announced that it had 
asked manufacturers to try to design a 
quieter, almost pollution-free engine in 
which excess fuel would seep back into 
the regular fuel tanks. 
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Avis rents sparkling new Plymouths and other fine cars. 
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Avis is putting a litter bag in every new Plymouth and other fine car we rent. 
We started doing that years ago. 
But what good are litter bags if people don't use them? 
Wont you please try harder, too? 
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how to have a 


party 







You furnish 
the liquor and friends; 
we furnish everything else! 


Just send for this kit: 
INCLUDES: 


ONE HAPPY HOUR FLAG 

Large (12” x 18”) flag of gay blue and red on 
white cloth. Fly it outside the house or at the bar 
— to greet guests. (Pole and cord not included.) 


24 HAPPY HOUR INVITATIONS 
Tells friends: “You are invited . . . the Happy Hour 
flag will be flying at (you write in time, place).” 
Flag decor. Personal note size; envelopes included. 


80 HAPPY HOUR NAPKINS 

Quality cocktail napkins with Happy Hour flag. 
They give each drink a decorative note and add to 
Happy Hour party atmosphere, as guests mingle. 


All yours for just #950 


Send your order today! 

Print name and address. Send check or money order to: 
Dept. OHF, Cocktail Hour Enterprises 

P. O. Box 12428, St. Louis, Mo. 63132 

Price inchides shipping cost. Offer void in 


Caneda, Georgia, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Tennessee 
and other states where prohibited. 








Want this terrific mod poster, plus four others 
shown in this guide? See offer in back! 


The secrets of throwing a really 


great happy hour party: 


The Happy Hour . . . great way to host a houseful 
of guests with minimum time, work and money. 
This guide’s full of ideas, even shows where 
to get Happy Hour party invitations, napkins, 
mod poster decorations. Most important, it 


shows how to mix superb drinks made with all 


the basic liquors: Bourbon, Scotch, gin, rum, 
vodka, Southern Comfort . . . plus mixing tips. 


How to improve drinks . . . secret of the “pros”: 


You can improve many mixed drinks simply 
by “switching” the basic liquor called 
for in the recipe —to one with a more 


What is Southern Comfort ? 


Although it’s used like an ordinary whiskey, 
Southern Comfort tastes much different than 
any other basic liquor. It actually tastes 
good, right out of the bottle! And there's a 
reason. In the days of old New Orleans, one 
talented gentleman was disturbed by the taste 
of even the finest whiskeys of his day. So he 
combined rare and delicious ingredients to 








satisfying taste. A perfect example is the use 
of Southern Comfort instead of an ordinary 
liquor as a smoother, tastier base for Man- 
hattans, Sours, Old-Fashioneds, Collinses, etc. 
The big difference, of course, is in the unique 
taste of Southern Comfort itself. It adds a 
deliciousness no other basic liquor can. Mix 
one of these drinks the usual way; then mix 
the same drink with Southern Comfort. (Both 
recipes are in this guide.) Compare them. The 
improvement is remarkable! But, to under- 
stand why this is true . . . make the simple 
taste test on the following page. 


create this unusually smooth, special kind of 
basic liquor. That’s how Southern Comfort 
was born. Its formula is still a family secret 

. «its delicious taste still unmatched 

by any other liquor! First try 
it on-the-rocks . . . then you'll 
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Learn how to improve most drinks — 


Make this simple test: The flavor of any mixed 
drink is controlled by the taste of the liquor you 
use as a base. To realize the importance of this, 
pour a jigger of Bourbon or Scotch over cracked 
ice in a short glass. Sip it. Now do the same 
with Southern Comfort. Sip it . . . and you've 
found a completely different basic liquor . . . 
one that tastes good with nothing added! That’s 
why switching to Southern Comfort as a base 
makes most mixed drinks taste much better. 


ordinary SOUR 

1 jigger (1% oz.) Bourbon or rye 
% jigger fresh lemon juice 

1 teaspoon sugar 

Shake with cracked ice; strain 
into glass. Add orange slice 

on rim of glass and a cherry. 
Now use recipe at right. See 
how a simple switch in liquor 
greatly improves this drink. 










' weekend brunch happy hour: 
nothing makes it like this Sour 


Good food, good friends ‘n lots of Comfort® Sours 
make a brunch the Aappiest of all Happy Hours! 


the smoother SOUR 
1 jigger (1% 02.) Southern Comfort 
¥ jigger fresh lemon juice 

% teaspoon sugar 

Mix just like other recipe. Then sip 
it. The delicious flavor of Southern 
Comfort makes it taste much better! 





SCREWDRIVER a} 
1 jigger (1% oz.) vodka + orange juice 

Put ice cubes into a 6-oz. glass. Add 

vodka; fill with orange juice and stir. 

Give your Screwdriver a new twist. Ma it 

weth Southern Comitort instead of vodka. 


SCARLETT O'HARA 

As mixed at Antoine's, New Orleans 

1 jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 

Juice of % fresh lime 

1 jigger Ocean Spray | 
cranberry juice cocktail 

Shake with cracked ice: strain into glass. 

It's as enticing as the French Quarter! 


A 
Se 


BLOODY MARY 


2 jiggers tomato juice 

¥ jigger fresh lemon juice 

Dash of Worcestershire sauce 

1 jigger (1% oz.) vodka 

Salt and pepper to taste. Shake with 
cracked ice; strain into 6-oz. glass. 





And the perfect brunch dessert. . . 
ST. LOUIS COCKTAIL 

% peach or apricot 

Chilled Southern Comfort 

Put fruit in champagne or sherbet 
glass and add cracked ice. Fill with 
Southern Comfort. Serve with small 
Spoon and a cocktail straw. 


“Southern Comfort ® 
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the “after-5” happy hour 
makes a long day’s work 
worth working long for! 
Take an earned time-out join the late-day 
shift at your favorite bar. Then lift a toast 
in recognition to this after-work tradition 
that's what the Happy Hour's for! 


COMFORT* 
ON-THE-ROCKS 


Simple ‘n smooth as served at 
the Red Lion, Vail, Colorado 


1 jigger (1% oz.) 

Southern Comfort 
Pour over cracked ice in a short 
glass; add a twist of lemon peel. 
Southern Comfort is one of the 
most popular on-the-rocks drinks, 
because it's smoother and more 
delicious than ordinary liquors. 


Hint . . . ice is important! 

To improve on-the-rocks drinks, mists, twghballs, 
buy packaged ica. Professionally made ice is 
free of air bubbles, chemicals, impurities. 
That's why it’s tasteless, crystal clear, slower 
melting. makes drinks taste~end loot—better. 








Get the complete set of five mod jumbo posters 
for only one dollar! See offer in back. 


MARGARITA 

1 jigger (1% oz.) tequila 

% oz. Triple Sec 

ae. 1 02. fresh lime or lemon juice 
\ime * Moisten cocktail glass rim with 
~— fruit rind: spin rim in salt Shake 
ingredients with cracked ice; strain 

into glass. Sip over salted rim. 





COLD TODDY 


% tspn. sugar + 1 oz, water 

2 oz. Scotch or Bourbon 

Stir sugar with water in short glass. 
Add ice cubes and pour in liquor. 
Serve with a twist of lemon peel. 

For @ toddy with full body, switch 10 Southern Comfort. 


ordinary MANHATTAN 

1 jigger Bourbon or rye + % 02. sweet vermouth 
Dash of Angostura bitters (optional) 

Stir with cracked ice; strain into glass. Add a 
cherry. Now use recipe below. See how a 
switch in basic liquor improves this drink. 


improved MANHATTAN 

1 jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
% 02. dry vermouth 

Dash of Angostura bitters (optional) 
Mix it like the ordinary recipe. But you'll enjoy it 
far more. Southern Comfort gives your drink 

@ superb flavor no other liquor can match. 
Comfort* Manhattan, as mixed at the Mayflower’s 
Town and Country Room, Washington, D.C. 


*Southem Comfort® 


DRY MARTINI 

4 parts gin or vodka 

1 part dry vermouth 

Stir with cracked ice and strain into 
chilled cocktail glass. Serve with a 
green olive or twist of lemon peel. 
For » Gibson, use 5 parts gin to 1 part vermouth, 
serve with @ pear! onan, 


ROB ROY 

1 jigger (1% 02.) Scotch 

% jigger (% oz.) sweet vermouth 
Dash Angostura bitters 

Stir with cracked ice. Strain into 
cocktail glass; add twist of lemon peel. 


(Often called 8 “Scotch Manhattan.”) === 


GIMLET 


4 parts gin or vodka 

1 part Rose's sweetened lime juice 
Shake with cracked ice and strain 
into a cocktail glass. (This drink is 
@ distant cousin to the Martini.) 


COMFORT*‘N BOURBON 
Playing it cool at Ambassador Hotel's 
Now Grove, in Los Angeles 

% jigger (% oz.) Southern Comfort 

% jigger Bourbon + % jigger water 
Pour liquors over cracked ice in 

short glass; add water. Stir. Serve 
with a twist of lemon peel. Enjoy a 
Celiciously smooth combination. 
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at-home happy hour: 
almost effortless way 
to entertain as you play 

Just gather a group. You don’t need a reason, 

for Happy Hour time is always in season. 

Snacks can be simple. But drinks, short or tall, 
must be expertly made; use this guide, have a ball 


GIN RICKEY 
Juice, rind % lime + sparkling water 
1 jigger (1% oz.) gin 


Squeeze lime over ice cubes in 8-oz. 
glass. Add rind and gin. Fill with 
sparkling water and stir. 


To really “rev up” a rickey, use S.C, instead of gin. 


a re OU 


DAIQUIRI 


Juice % lime or % lemon + 1 tspn. sugar 
1 jigger (1% oz.) light rum 

Shake with cracked ice until the shaker 
frosts. Strain into a chilled cocktail glass. 


To gwve your Oaiquin a new accent, use Southem 
Comfort instead of rum, only 4 tspn. sugar. 


HOT BUTTERED COMFORT* 


Small stick cinnamon + slice lemon peel 

1 jigger Southern Comfort + pat butter 
Put cinnamon, lemon peel, S.C. in mug; fill 
with boiling water. Float butter; stir. (Leave 
spoon in glass when pouring hot water.) 










The five pop posters shown in this guide 
make the perfect decoration for your 
Happy Hour party. See offer in back! 





MINT JULEP 

4 sprigs fresh mint + 1 tspn. sugar 
Dash of water + 2 02. Bourbon 
Put water in tall glass; crush mint 
and sugar in water. Pack cracked 
ice to top of glass. Pour in whiskey 
and stir until the glass frosts. 

Make your next Happy Hour happier, Mix your julep 
with Southern Comfort, no sugar. 


LEMON COOLER 


Happy Hour happening at the 
EI Mirador Hotel, Palm Springs 


1 jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
Schweppes Bitter Lemon 

Pour S. C. over ice cubes in tall glass. 
Fill with Bitter Lemon; stir. 


ordinary TOM COLLINS 





% jigger fresh lemon juice 
1 tspn. sugar + 1 jigger (1% oz.) gin 
Sparkling water 


Use tall glass, Dissolve sugar in juice: add ice 
cubes and gin. Fill with sparkling water. Stir. 
John Collins: Use Bourbon or rys instead of gin, 


Smoother Collins that’s big 
at Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach 


COMFORT* COLLINS 

1 jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 

Juice of % lime » 7UP 

Mix Southern Comfort and lime juice in tall glass. 
Add ice cubes; fill with 7UP. This is the best 
tasting — and easiest to mix — Collins of all! 


*Southern Comfort ® 


GIN ‘N TONIC 

Juice and rind % lime 

1 jigger (1% oz.) gin 

Schweppes Quinine Water (tonic) 
Squeeze lime over ice cubes in tall 
glass and add rind. Pour in gin. 
Fill with tonic and stir. 

Switch to 8 smoother, bettar-tasting drink. Skip the 
gin and enjoy Southern Comfort’s talent for tonic. 


COMFORT“, BABY! 

1 jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
2 jiggers cold milk + 1 tspn. sugar 
Dissolve sugar in milk in 8-oz. 
glass. Pour in Southern Comfort; 
add ice cubes and stir. (Optional: 
Dust lightly with nutmeg.) 


RUM WN’ COLA 

Juice and rind % lime 

1 jigger (1% oz.) light rum + cola 
Squeeze lime over ice cubes in tall 
glass. Add rind and pour in rum. 
Fill with cola and stir. 

Instead of rum, see what a comfort S.C. is to cola. 


HONOLULU COOLER 

“In” drink with the surf set at 
Sheraton’s Royal Hawaiian Hotel 

1 jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
Juice of % lime 

Hawaiian pineapple juice 

Pack a tall glass with crushed ice. 
Add lime juice and Southem Comfort. 
Fill with pineapple juice and stir. 
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Special Offer! 


Save on this NEW line of Southern Comfort 


Steamboat Glasses 


New straight-side shape with broad gold 
lip, just like the latest expensive glasses. 
Handsome blue and gold decor. 


A. HIGHBALL GLASS 
Generous size for highballs, other tall favorites $395 
Set of 8 glasses (12-oz. size) 


B. DOUBLE OLD-FASHIONED 
All-purpose! Highballis, on-the-rocks, coolers $3395 
Set of 8 glasses (13'%-o2. size) 


C. ON-THE-ROCKS GLASS 


For on-the-rocks, mists, “short” highballs. 
Set of 8 glasses (8-oz. size) PLUS matching $3395 
2-oz. Master Measure glass (9 glasses) 


D. ON-THE-ROCKS STEM GLASS 
Popular shape for on-the-rocks, “short” drinks. $395 
Set of 6 glasses (7% oz. size) 


E. MASTER MEASURE GLASS 

Versatile glass enables you to pour all the 

correct measures. Marked for % oz.; % oz 

(% jigger); 1 o2z.; 1% oz. (jigger): 2 oz. sold alone 60¢ 


F. “STEAMBOAT” NAPKINS 
Color-mated to glasses, say “Smooth Sailing.” $400 
Five packages of 40 each 


G. TALL COOLER GLASS 
New tall, slender shape for Collinses, coolers. $3395 
Set of 8 glasses (12%-o7. size) 


Print your name and address. Order items desired by 
letter and send check or money order to: 


Dept. 70F, Cocktail Hour Enterprises 
P. O. Box 12430, St. Louis. Mo. 63132 


Prices include shipping costs. Offer void in Georgia, 
New Hampshire, Mississippi, Tennessee, Canada 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, 100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 63122 
©1970 SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION 


SCIENCE 


Sowing a Green Revolution 


Shortly after he took charge of the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s wheat-im- 
provement program in Mexico 26 years 
ago, a young American plant pathologist 
named Norman E. Borlaug began a mo- 
mentous series of cross-breeding exper- 
iments. With the germ plasm of plants 
from four different countries, he suc- 
ceeded in developing a remarkable new 
kind of wheat that was able to flourish 
in all of Mexico's widely varied grow- 
ing conditions. His work quickly put 
Mexico on the road to self-sufficiency 
in wheat production, But it had an 
even more important result: it sowed 
the seeds of the Green Revolution—a 
quantum jump in agricultural progress. 

Last week, as the man most respon- 
sible for that jump, the onetime lowa 
farm boy was awarded the 1970 Nobel 
Peace Prize. Characteristically, Borlaug 
was in the wheatfields near Atizapan, 
Mexico, when he heard the news about 
the $78,000 prize. “Somebody has made 
a mistake,” he insisted. When he was 
finally convinced, he delayed meeting re- 
porters until he had completed his day's 
work: carefully checking his latest plant- 
ings, including a new type of “triple 
dwarf” wheat. 

Visit to India. The experimental plants 
were, in fact, descendants of the original 
strains that Borlaug had bred for his cru- 
sade against famine. Undisturbed by any 
scientific breeding techniques, wheat in 
tropical countries had evolved over the 
centuries into tall, thin-stemmed strains 
able to survive flooding and compete suc- 
cessfully with weeds for sunlight. But 
they are highly vulnerable to modern fer- 
tilizers, which cause them to become top- 
heavy with grain and topple over. To 
overcome that problem, Borlaug collect- 
ed samples of a Japanese dwart strain 
that had already been improved by a 
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BORLAUG WITH “MIRACLE” WHEAT 
Giant results from a Japanese dwarf. 
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U.S. Agriculture Department scientist 
named Orville Vogel and crossed it with 
native Mexican wheat and other strains 
with desirable qualities. By growing them 
in both the hot, parched fields of north- 
ern Mexico and the higher, cooler re- 
gions near Mexico City, Borlaug eventu- 
ally succeeded in producing a totally new 
strain. It was one that was hardy, resis- 
tant to toppling, and also well suited to 
Mexico's diverse climates and soils. 

In 1963, while on a trip to India, he de- 
cided that the new “miracle” wheat 
could be planted there as well. As a re- 
sult, India is now on the verge of pro- 
ducing enough wheat to meet Its own 
needs. Neighboring West Pakistan, also 
a recipient of the miracle wheat, has al- 
ready achieved that goal. Indeed, the 
Rockefeller and Ford foundations were 
so elated by Borlaug’s work that they 
joined forces in establishing a similar in- 
ternational program for rice improve- 
ment headquartered in the Philippines. 

Tanned and rugged-looking, the 56- 
year-old grandfather still travels the 
globe, constantly preaching the cause 
of the Green Revolution (and also of 
birth control). Despite his evangelical 
zeal. however, he seems happiest at home 
in Mexico, After one recent trip, dur- 
ing which he visited a dozen countries 
in almost as many days, he arrived 
back at his farm late at night and 
looked at the cloudless sky. “It’s a won- 
derful moonlit night,” he told his hag- 
gard companions. Then, after seeing 
them off to bed, he stayed up until 
dawn, inspecting his fields. 


Life in the Clouds 


Terrestrial life exists in many uncx- 
pected places. One variety of tiny plant 
survives in hot sulfuric acid; others flour- 
ish at 9°F. below zero. One species of 
algae grows only among the hairs of the 
three-toed sloth; another rides the backs 
of turtles. Now it appears that even 
clouds floating through the earth’s atmo- 
sphere provide a precarious home for 
tiny organisms. Microbiologist Bruce 
Parker of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
writing in Natural History, argues that 
tiny animals and plants are feeding, 
growing and even reproducing high in 
the sky. 

Parker came upon his evidence quite 
by accident. To aid in a study of water 
pollution in St. Louis two years ago, he 
invented a device that could measure 
pollutants and nutrients in water. He set 
the instrument in his goldfish pond and 
found that after a rainfall, particularly 
after a thunderstorm, the amount of free 
nutrients (vitamin B,», for example) in 
the water suddenly increased. Because 
such substances are normally associated 
with living organisms, Parker could not 
imagine why they should be present in 
rainwater—"unless there is something 
going on up there.” 

To check whether life processes were 
indeed occurring above the earth, he 
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PARKER WITH AERIAL SAMPLES 
Something strange in the goldfish pond. 


used a chemical called TTC, which 
changes rapidly from pale yellow to pink 
when attacked by the enzymes produced 
in active, living cells. If spores and other 
dormant forms of life were the only in- 
habitants of clouds, as most scientists 
have assumed, they would not become 
active and respond to the test for at least 
an hour. But when Parker collected air- 
borne and presumably dormant samples 
of bacteria, algae and fungi and doused 
them with TTC, the chemical began 
turning pink in only 15 to 20 minutes 
the time it usually takes active cells to 
react. As a double check, he placed some 
of the samples in containers of radioac- 
tively labeled carbon dioxide. When ex- 
posed to light, the algal cells immediately 
began taking up carbon dioxide, proof 
that photosynthesis was under way and 
that the plants were not dormant. 

Thriving on Smog. How could minute 
plants live in a cloud? Many of them, 
Parker decided, are large enough to act 
as nuclei for slowly condensing droplets 
of water—an essential ingredient for all 
earthly life. The tiny organisms also have 
an amazingly varied diet available even 
in unpolluted clouds: oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide, ammonium, nitrogen Ox- 
ides, sulfur dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
methane, butanz and acetone. Such nec- 
essary minerals as potassium, phospho- 
rus, calcium, iron and magnesium could 
be transported to the clouds in airborne 
soil and dust particles. 

If life in the clouds is as widespread as 
Parker suspects, biologists will have 
whole new ecological possibilities to ex- 
plore. Clouds may well spread disease, 
for example, by harboring harmful virus- 
es or bacteria. On the other hand, orga- 
nisms that thrive on the ingredients of 
smog and smoke could help in the fight 
against air pollution. Introduced into 
clouds, they would feed on the undesir- 
able gases and particles, thus converting 
pollution into harmless cloud creatures. 
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Make this simple taste test and learn the real secret of making a 
far better drink. First... fill two short glasses with cracked ice. 
Pour a jigger of Bourbon or Scotch into one. Sip it. Now do the 
same with Southern Comfort. Sip it, and you've found a completely 
different basic liquor .. . one that actually tastes good with nothing 
added. No wonder so many experts use it instead of the ordinary 
whiskey called for in many recipes. This “‘switch’’ improves most 
drinks tremendously! Try it in your favorite drink. Like Manhattans? 


Make both recipes below. Compare them. One sip will convince you! 


ordinary MANHATTAN 

1 jigger (1'/2 oz.) Bourbon or rye 

2 oz. sweet vermouth 

Dash of Angostura bitters (optional) 

Stir with cracked ice; strain into glass. 
Add a cherry. Now use the recipe at right 
See how a simple switch in basic liquor 
greatly improves this famous drink 


SOUTHERN 


WHAT IS SOUTHERN COMFORT? It's a specia/ kind of 
basic liquor. Long ago in old New Orleans, a talented 
gentleman was disturbed by the taste of even the finest 
whiskeys of his day. So he combined rare and delicious 





improved MANHATTAN 

1 jigger (1'/2 oz.) Southern Comfort 

V2 oz. dry vermouth 

Dash of Angostura bitters (optional) 

Mix like ordinary recipe. Then sip it. Southern Comfort's 
delicious flavor makes a remarkably better-tasting drink 
Comfort” Manhattan, as mixed at the Mayflower 
Hotel’s Town & Country Room, Washington, D.C. 


COMFORT" 


ingredients to create this unusually smooth, superb liquor, now known 
as Southern Comfort. Its formula is still a family secret; its delicious 
taste still unmatched by any other liquor, Just try a bottle, and find out 
for yourself how good it tastes straight on-the-rocks, of in highbalis 


Also available in Canada, SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP 100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST. LOUIS, MO, 63132 
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Le Drugstore 

Borrowing the concept of the classic 
American drugstore the French trans- 
mogrified it into a near-erotic experience. 
Over the past dozen years, several ver- 
sions of Le Drugstore have appeared 
in Paris: multimedia bazaars featuring 
bizarre decor, intimate bars, lavish food 
and smart boutiques. The phenomenon 
bore only a dreamlike resemblance to 
the drug supermarkets of, say, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. Now, by way of cultural 
re-export, not to say retaliation, the 
metamorphosed drugstore has returned 
to the U.S. 

In Manhattan last week more than a 
thousand guests thronged to opening 
night at Le Drugstore, gaping at its 
chic decorations, examining the wares 
in its boutiques and sampling the wines 
and food in its three restaurants, They 
gulped champagne by the jeroboam at 
the most popular attraction: a mahogany 
and ostrich-leather bar. “That bar is 
soft and sensuous,” explained soft and 
sensuous Caroline Solovei, 27, the 
wealthy beauty who is Le Drugstore’s 
president. “It's just like everything else 
here. It sums up our total look.” 

Within Le Drugstore’s maze of cor- 
ridors and 14 shops, customers can pur- 
chase an infinite variety of far-out 
clothing—from wild lingerie to see- 


through shirts to sexy pants and fancy 
wigs. 


There are cigarettes from India 


INSPECTING A JEWELRY COUNTER 
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and Japan and France, newspapers 
and magazines from Paris, Parisian cos- 
metics, chic boots, bags and belts. A del- 
icatessen offers the usual fare—along 
with bouillabaisse, ris de veau and lob- 
ster en crotite. The bookshop stocks 
current bestsellers, as well as a dis- 
creet selection of high-class pornography 
and perceptive sampling of the overseas 
and underground press. 

Talk Show. In addition to the deli- 
catessen. the three restaurants—a small 
mirror-lined hall with booths for two- 
somes, a large jungle-motif dining area 
with waiters and waitresses in safari 
suits, and a plushy retreat opposite the 
bar—offer a wide-ranging mixture of 
French and American food. There are 
hamburgers and hot dogs—and quiche 
Lorraine and bifsteck tartare as well: 
Moét et Chandon champagne and Coca- 
Cola are both on the menu. Empty 
seats are interdit. “We want Le Drug- 
store to be a meeting place,” Caroline 
Solovei says, “and if there's space at a 
table, we'll shoehorn another couple—or 
a single—in. It’s terribly easy to strike 
up a conversation.” Caroline, who par- 
tially financed the venture with family 
funds, is an integral part of Le Drug- 
store’s scene, providing still another at- 
traction for customers. 

The total ambience apparently stim- 
ulates the instinct to buy. George Stu- 
art, who, with designer wife Lyn, op- 
erates the women’s boutique, claims: 














Wheelies, jumps 


“We've had to restock the shop four 
times a day every day so far.” Other re- 
tailers are doing almost as well. For 
some customers, however, Manhattan's 
newest divertissement will never quite re- 
place Rexalls or Walgreens. Because of 
a New York State law that prevents 
their sale in an establishment that serves 
alcohol, no drugs are available in Le 
Drugstore. 


Hell’s Cherubim 


Shawn Moran, arms scratched and 
face caked with dust, wheeled his bike 
into the pits and cut his engine. He 
had taken a second and two thirds in 
races last week at Indian Dunes Park 
in Valencia, Calif. It had been one of 
his better days. “Yeah, I did O.K.,” he ad- 
mitted, removing his helmet painted with 
four-leaf clovers and the motto: “Get it 
on, Shawn.” But he was tired and not 
very talkative. Perhaps it was because 
he is only eight years old. 

Shawn is a minibiker, one of the thou- 
sands of American kids who in the 
past two years have embraced half-size 
(or even smaller) motorcycles, the re- 
placement for the tricycle in the age of 
opulence. Recession or no, minibikes 
seem to be all over, but nowhere are 
they more visible than in Los Angeles. 
There, hundreds of youngsters race ev- 
ery week under auspices of the three 
local minibike associations; there are 
flat-track races, others with jumps built 
in and even something called “moto- 
cross” (a cross-country scramble). From 
a distance, the riders are perfect rep- 
licas of grownup cyclists. They wear 
leather pants and jackets, helmets, kid- 
ney belts and boots, just like the Hell's 
Angels. Their shirts advertise the var- 
ious bike makes, including Honda, Ya- 
maha and Suzuki 

Beefed-Up Lawnmowers. Only up 
close do spectators realize that every- 
thing is miniaturized. The bikes them- 
selves, ranging from 2 h.p. to 6 h.p.. 
can race as fast as 45 m.p.h. and sell 
for from $125 to $350. Although Jap- 
anese models dominate the market, there 
are plenty of domestic brands as well 
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IN CALIFORNIA 
and fatalities. 


—about 50 manufacturers in all. Since 
1967, when the craze began, more than 
2,000,000 minibikes have been sold. 
“It's like the Hula-Hoop craze,” says Al- 
fred Schiff, a cycle dealer in Vienna, 
Va., “and they're nothing more than 
beefed-up lawnmowers on wheels.” 

Schiff has a point. The minibikes 
have no fenders, lights or horns and 
thus do not qualify for motor-vehicle 
registration, It is illegal to ride them on 
public streets in most communities. “You 
don’t have any protection,” says New 
York City Patrolman Peter Kani. “These 
bikes can’t pass any kind of inspection 
in this state. Most kids don’t even wear 
helmets when they drive them. That's 
why when they are injured—and many 
are—it’s usually serious.” Kani speaks 
from tragic experience. His 14-year-old 
son, Michael, was fatally injured last 
June in a minibike accident. 

Regulated Tracks. Despite the dan- 
gers, the tiny cycles hold an undeniable 
fascination for youngsters. Outlawing 
the street use of minibikes has made lit- 
tle difference; it is legal to drive them 
in backyards and driveways, and few 
kids can withstand the temptation to 
keep on going into the streets. 

One answer is to build private, regu- 
lated tracks. In Mount Vernon, N.Y., 115 
members of the local minibike club ride 
legally for two hours every Sunday on 
the city’s own track. Each rider must be 
accompanied by a parent or guardian, 
must have his bike inspected and must 
wear a helmet and goggles. 

No one knows where it will all end. In 
Southern California, four-year-old Der- 
ek Bland gives expert demonstrations on 
his 50-cc. Honda. Wearing his silver 
crash helmet and silver boots, he takes 
off down his driveway at 12 m.p.h., leans, 
sticks out a foot expertly to whip his bike 
around and roars back to his starting 
point. “I'm too good at this,” he says. 
“You should see me go over a jump. | 
can do wheelies too.” Derek started out 
on a mini-minibike called the Indian, but 
quickly became bored. For one thing, it 
could not go fast enough. For another, it 
had training wheels. 
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Joyless, Mindless Schools 

“It is not possible to spend any pro- 
longed period visiting public school 
classrooms without being appalled by 
the mutilation visible everywhere—mu- 
tilation of spontaneity, of joy in learn- 
ing, of sense of self. Because adults 
take the schools so much for granted, 
they fail to appreciate what grim, joy- 
less places most American schools are 

. what contempt they unconsciously 
display for children.” 

Such a jeremiad is not the conclusion 
of a radical school reformer but of a con- 
cerned ForTUNE editor who visited more 
than 100 schools during a 34-year, 
$300,000 study sponsored by the Car- 
negie Corporation. Charles Silberman, 
45, is the author of a perceptive sum- 
mary of race relations, Crisis in Black 
and White. His new book, Crisis in the 
Classroom (Random House; $10), is like- 
ly to be as widely discussed as James 
B. Conant’s 1959 report, The American 
High School Today. Silberman finds 
that even highly reputed schools are so 
preoccupied with order and discipline 
that they neglect real education. 

No Questions. In a $3,000,000 sub- 
urban “school of the future.” reports Sil- 
berman, promotional brochures describe 
the central-core library as the school’s 
“nerve center.” Yet during the school’s 
first year of operation, children were al- 
lowed to go there only once a week, 
and then not to read but to practice tak- 
ing books from the shelves and_re- 
turning them. The second year they 
were not permitted to go at all because 
the part-time librarian had returned to 
teaching spelling. Prejudice compounds 
primness, says Silberman. In one fifth- 
grade classroom, a black youngster 
raised his hand to ask a question. The 
principal, visiting for the day, snapped, 
“Put your dirty hand down and stop 
bothering the teacher with questions.” 

Equally depressing, writes Silberman, 
most of the reforms suggested by ac- 
ademics touting new courses and com- 
puters have left “the schools themselves 
largely unchanged”—chiefly because 
their proponents fall into the same trap 
that hobbles school staffs. “It simply 
never occurs to more than a handful to 
ask why they are doing what they are 
doing . What is mostly wrong with 
the public schools is mindlessness—a 
failure to think seriously about purposes 
or consequences.” 

Baking Cakes. Silberman’s ideal of 
what schools should be doing is hard 
to fault: he is convinced that they can 
help “create and maintain a humane so- 
ciety” by making their first priority the 
production of “sensitive, autonomous, 
thinking, humane individuals.” In a 
glowing chapter, he reports that his 
ideal is already close to reality in about 
half the primary schools in England. 
where orthodoxy is giving way to high- 
ly informal “open” classrooms. At first 
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glance, they look like chaotic kinder- 
gartens: children move around talking; 
rows of desks are replaced by “work- 
shop areas” arranged throughout the 
room and in nearby corridors. 

The whole idea is to free children to 
follow their curiosity through a rich va- 
riety of gamelike experiments. Math is 
encouraged, for example, with a real 
stove in which young children can bake 
cakes, carefully measuring the ingre- 
dients while a teacher explains concepts 
like ounces and pounds, Reading and 
writing occur almost painlessly as the 
children follow instruction cards for sci- 
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SILBERMAN VISITING CLASS IN MANHATTAN 
To create a humane society. 


ence experiments, and then record the re- 
sults in their notebooks. 

“How do the children get any work ac- 
complished if they do nothing but play 
all day?” one U.S. principal asked. Sil- 
berman points out that well beyond 
first grade “play is a child’s work”—an 
insight that draws, as does the entire in- 
formal approach, on the experience of 
Italian Educator Maria Montessori and 
the research of Swiss Psychologist Jean 
Piaget. Though academic structure is 
outwardly minimal in such informal 
schooling, says Silberman, it becomes 
apparent to children as they explore 
the books and materials that knowing 
adults select for them. Moreover, teach- 
ers freed from lockstep group disci- 
pline can observe individual children 
more carefully, prodding them to move 
beyond easy materials and stick with 
difficult: ones. 

To date, Britain’s informally educated 
children have scored as well on most 
standard tests as those in traditional 
classrooms. Best of all, says Silberman, 
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eager kids begin to show up for school 
early—and instead of running wild, they 
avoid many of the discipline problems 
that can drain up to 75% of a teach- 
er’s time. One of Silberman’s most in- 
teresting discoveries is that techniques 
similar to the British approach have 
been spreading quietly in U.S. public 
schools. In the past three years, va- 
rieties of it have worked well in at 
least 28 school districts in North Da- 
kota, the first six grades in Tucson, 
Ariz., “learning centers” in nine Phil- 
adelphia schools, and nearly 40 poverty- 
area classrooms in New York City. 

To anyone over 40, informal edu- 
cation strongly resembles John Dewey's 
ideas—the “progressive” education that 
excited Americans in the 1920s and an- 
gered them in the 1950s. The trouble 
with progressivism, Silberman admits, 
was that too often it degenerated into 
shoddiness, partly because few teachers 
were properly trained to carry it out. 
For that reason, Silberman joins a host 
of previous school critics in urging 
a drastic upgrading in the training of 
U.S. teachers. 

Beyond all that, Silberman’s admi- 
rable ideas for reform collide with cur- 
rent national frustration at the increasing 
cost of schools and the decreasing dis- 
cipline in classrooms. According to a re- 
cent Gallup poll, most U.S. adults think 
that their community's schools are not 
strict enough—and that curriculums 
need no substantial change. Nonetheless, 
Silberman’s vivid examples of educa- 
tional failings and his catalogue of ex- 
isting alternatives will help produce 
pockets of progress and serve as a pow- 
erful agenda for those who still believe 
that the rest of the nation’s schools can 
and must improve. 





Challenging Rafferty 


Max Rafferty is to California edu- 
cation what Spiro Agnew is to na- 
tional politics—a_ spellbinder of allit- 
erative conservatism. Eight years ago, 
Rafferty swept the nonpartisan race for 
state Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion by denouncing “permissive, prag- 
matic progressivism.” He lost a loud 
bid for the Senate two years ago, but 
has since delighted his admirers by ad- 
vocating mass searches for drugs in stu- 
dent lockers, by presenting guidelines 
for “moral instruction” that criticized 
pacifism, and by urging science teachers 
to give “equal time” to the Adam and 
Eve account of creation. 

Now Rafferty is running for a third 
term. He ts slaying all visible dragons, 
from teacher strikes to compulsory bus- 
ing for integration (“impossible to im- 
plement’). Given the conservative tide 
in California, he should be a shoo-in. 
He is not. 

Cool Professional. His opponent is 
relatively unknown, soft spoken and 
black. Wilson Riles, 53, is also a cool pro- 
fessional who is willing to explain un- 
glamorous specifics of education. Since 
August, he has gained five percentage 
points in the California Poll while Raf- 
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ferty has lost four, bringing Riles to with- 
in striking distancé of a win. His sup- 
porters include not only liberals but 
also conservatives like S.I. Hayakawa, 
president of San Francisco State 
College. 

Riles has been a state education of- 
ficial for twelve years, four of them as 
Rafferty’s assistant superintendent. Fed- 
eral officials regard his program of dis- 
pensing funds to disadvantaged young- 
sters as one of the best in the country. 
Presidents Johnson and Nixon appointed 
him chairman of two task forces on 
urban education. 

Below Norms. While Rafferty has 
stressed emotional issues like drugs and 
busing, Riles concentrates on education. 
He notes that a recent evaluation showed 
that statewide gains in reading have 
still left 65% of the first-, second- and 
third-graders below national norms, His 
proposed remedy: make a preschool pro- 
gram available to every California child. 
He also feels that teaching reading main- 
ly through old-fashioned phonics, which 
Rafferty favors, is oversimple, and that 
many students can benefit from other 
methods. 

The campaign has been muddied by 
innuendo. Riles accuses Rafferty of in- 
flaming white fears in communities 
under court orders to integrate their 
schools. Right-wing literature, which 
Rafferty repudiates, has sought to link 
Riles with Communists, chiefly because 
of his work with the pacifist Fellowship 
of Reconciliation during the 1950s. 

Riles’ headway may reflect a growing 
sophistication about educational contro- 
versies, Says Riles: “People are tired 
of being polarized on emotional issues 
and tired of waiting for someone to 
help them provide good education for 
their children.” The odds still favor Raf- 
ferty, but few expected that Riles would 
come as close as he has. 
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For all the living you do. 
Chrysler Imperial comes through. 


The 1971 Imperial 
A luxury car in every word 
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An on-board computer gets you out 
of a skid before you get into it. 


Four-Wheel Sure Brake 


four-wheel anti-skid braking sys- 
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( perated 
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Your back seat passengers can select 
their own temperature. 





With individual heating and air condition 
ing controls. For both front and back seats 

This option lets your rear seat passengers 
be as Even if their 
idea of proper temperature is a few degrees 
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You can use the optional player and mike 
to record dictation and business conversa- 
tions while you ride. Or those ideas that 
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ou can let the tape player or AM/FM stereo 
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Buckley, Berkeley and Back 

John Leonard is one of the two or 
three best literary critics in America, a 
fact that has been plain to New York 
Times readers since May 1969, when 
he became one of its book reviewers. 
To virtually any book, Leonard can 
apply intellect and language without sac- 
rificing either. Last month, at 31, he 
was named the new editor of the New 
York Times Book Review, the paper's 
Sunday supplement that is the most 
widely distributed (1,400,000 copies) lit- 
erary journal in the country. 

“I'm nervous,” says Leonard. “It will 
absorb as much energy as I have.” He 
has plenty. Thin, dark blond, wearing 
horn-rims and rumpled clothes, he walks 
with a schoolmaster stoop, chain-smokes 
and has a disarmingly direct way of tack- 
ling almost anything. Four years ago, 
he tutored pupils in an antipoverty pro- 
gram in Roxbury, Mass.; in the same 
year, he worked with migrant labor 
gangs in a New England apple orchard. 

Leftist Rightist. Child of a broken 
marriage (he describes his father as “a 
gentle Irish drunk”), Leonard was raised 
in Southern California by his mother. 
He squeezed into Harvard in 1956 main- 
ly because of a geographical quota sys- 
tem, and after spending two dull years 
doing little but writing captions for the 
Crimson, he flunked out. He wandered 
to Greenwich Village and picked up 
two reputations: one for being leftist, 
the other for being rightist. 

Thinking right, Leonard wrote an anti- 
Greenwich Village article for a now de- 
funct college-audience magazine called 
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/vy. William F. Buckley Jr., who had a 
piece in the same issue, detected con- 
servative views in Leonard's writing. 
Buckley phoned, and hired him as an ed- 
itorial apprentice on National Review 
magazine. Leonard did layout, makeup, 
a few book reviews. After Buckley sent 
him to post-revolutionary Cuba, Leonard 
found his political viewpoint solidifying. 
“I was always vaguely liberal,” he says, 
“but Buckley taught me to develop my 
ideas logically. | discovered I was grow- 
ing more radical, and that made it im- 
possible for me to stay at National 
Review. Buckley helped radicalize me, 
made me think about politics.” 

Thinking left, he said goodbye to 
Buckley, and moved on 
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recollected in The Great Dethriffe, a 
new novel by C.D.B. Bryan: “Remember 
Korea, our first televised war, in black 
and white, yet oddly out of focus and 
oddly inconclusive, as though perhaps 
the horizontal hold had failed and the 
images spun by too swiftly to perceive 
their significance?” 

Under Editor Francis Brown, who is 
retiring, the Times Book Review has al- 
most made a credo of the calm, ac- 
ademic approach. Can Leonard the ed- 
itor transfuse the excitement of Leon- 
ard the writer to this journal? If so, the 
transfusion will be gradual. “I’m not 
going to make it a flashier magazine,” 
he says. “I worry a lot about science, 
technology and education. But, dammit, 
I want the best writers, writing at the 
top of their form.” 
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to the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley. There 
he served as director of 
drama and books for the 
Pacifica Foundation’s FM 
Station KPFA, arranging 
interviews and producing 
plays. He got a B.A. in 
English and published his 
first novel, The Naked 
Martini, which Harrison 
Salisbury described in a re- 
view for the Times as pos- 
sessing “a certain wry wit, 
but 255 pages seems a 
long, long journey with 
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no better company than a 
young adman, his bottles and his babes.” 

In 1963, the Leonards moved to Pe- 
terborough, N.H., home of his wife's 
family. 

In 1967, Leonard got involved in a 
Cambridge radical movement called Viet 
Nam Summer, Working with young left- 
wing professors, the $.D.S. and assorted 
revolutionaries, he wrote ads, pamphlets 
and did public relations. But at the end 
of the summer he left, disillusioned by 
the “disaster and disgrace” of the New 
Politics convention in Chicago. He even 
considered moving to Spain. Instead, 
Leonard was hired by the Times as one 
of seven “previewers” who select and 
recommend books to the Times’ critics. 
Nineteen months later he was promoted 
to critic—and found his métier. 

Fun with Gore. Conversational and 
complex, witty and precise, to the point 
and beyond, he probed the heart of mat- 
ters as disparate as S.J. Perelman’s 
humor in Baby, It's Cold Inside and 
Rollo May's Love and Will. On the hu- 
morist: “The S.J. Perelman story, like 
the Godard film, is a mode of proof, 
an assertion of accuracy in the spirit of 
maximum vehemence.” On the effect 
of Freud on love. via May and Leon- 
ard: “So love was made banal, trivi- 
alized into proximate spasms, robbed 
of duration, imagination and even trag- 
ic gloss. So, as in all declining cultures, 
Eros was stripped down into Cupid. 
All motion, no feeling.” On Gore Vi- 
dal: “He chooses merely to bite his bet- 
ters on their kneecaps.” On the ‘50s as 


Flap Flap 

Beetle Bailey, the comic strip dealing 
with the vicissitudes of a reluctant draft- 
ee, has never raised much of a chuckle 
from the Army. The official armed fore- 
€s newspaper Stars and Stripes refused 
to run it from 1954 to 1959 because it 
took too flip a view of Army brass. 
Last month Beetle was again banished 
by the paper's Pacific edition. 

The trouble began when Cartoonist 
Mort Walker decided his 20-year-old 
strip needed to catch up with the times. 
A black character was the obvious an- 
swer. Says Walker: “I wanted a strong 
character who is proud of being black. 
but I knew it had to be a funny character 
to go along with the rest of the strip.” 
Walker named him Lieut. Flap and gave 
him an Afro hairstyle, a goatee and a 
brain power that seems a bare millivolt 
greater than the low-powered intellects 
around him. His rank requires white sub- 
ordinates to call him “Sir.” 

For obvious reasons, Lieut. Flap was 
immediately mustered out by newspa- 
pers in Winston-Salem, N.C., Richmond, 
and Tampa, Fla. Stars and Stripes’ rea- 
sons were just as obvious, but much 
more labored. “Flap wasn't even a good 
caricature, but simply in bad _ taste.” 
said Managing Editor Howard C. Pe- 
terson. “Negro soldiers aren't like that.” 
Added Editor-in-Chief Colonel William 
V. Koch: “Besides, the Army regulation 
wouldn't allow a soldier or officer to 
grow a goatee. And Flap has one.” 
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LED ZEPPELIN: PLANT, JONES, PAGE & BONHAM 
Force, finesse and free-floating blues. 


Roots and Raw Feeling 

The juggernaut roll of the Big Beat, 
the slash of the old blues strain, the eu- 
Phoria of yeh-yeh-yeh are all fading. 
With the Beatles’ Sgr. Pepper (1967), 
rock crossed the line into self-conscious- 
ness, sophistication and experimentation. 
The result has been an exciting diver- 
sity of sounds produced by eclectic rock 
musicians. But a problem remains: How 
can this evolution go on without de- 
pleting the primitive power that first 
gave the music its momentum? 

Among the best strategies is the one 
used by England’s Led Zeppelin, which 
recently dislodged the Beatles as Eng- 
land’s most popular rock group (TIME, 
Sept. 28). The Zeppelin’s aim is to ex- 
plore all the styles and techniques in to- 
day’s rock spectrum without ever los- 
ing a heavy core of raw feeling. 

A supergroup consisting of ex-Yard- 
bird Jimmy Page and three other young 
veterans of the British rock scene, Led 
Zeppelin was launched in 1968 in what 
Lead Vocalist Robert Plant calls a 
“smash-bang-wallop” fashion. After a 
week’s tour of Scandinavia, the group 
knocked out its first ragged LP in 15 
hours. The group’s spontaneity and free- 
floating blues improvisations struck a re- 
sponsive chord among the young, and 
the LP became a million-dollar seller 
in the U.S. 

A far cry from that first hectic ses- 
sion, the group's third album, Led Zep- 
pelin III (Atlantic), now No. 1 on the 
Billboard charts, was put together dur- 
ing the first six months of this year. 
The care and leisure show. Gallows 
Pole shows the clear influence of San 
Francisco's Creedence Clearwater Re- 
vival, and its monosyllabic, root-heavy 
style is powerful. One of the two best 
tracks is That's The Way, whose rich har- 
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monies are a perfect match for the some- 
what surreal lyrics about adolescent 
alienation. The other is Since I've Been 
Loving You, a superb slow-blues song 
that has more togetherness than a re- 
vival meeting. 

Kind of Stamp. Led Zeppelin’s four 
members were born to the ashes of 
World War II, restless or disaffected in 
school, stirred to life in the 1950s by 
Elvis Presley and the early rock ‘n’ roll- 
ers. Bass Guitarist John Paul Jones, 24, 
is the son of a big-band pianist from 
the swing era. Plant, 22, son of a civil en- 
gineer, spent most of his formative years 
scouring blues-record shops. Drummer 
John Bonham, 22, son of a carpenter, 
got his first set of drums at age seven. 


Page, the eldest at 25, is the son of an in- 
dustrial personnel manager. “When I 
first heard rock,” he recalls, “and re- 


alized that it was not just Guy Mitchell 
and Pat Boone, but that something was 
really going on there, then I knew it 
was for me.” 

Many groups do not last two years. 
One reason for Led Zeppelin’s survival 
is that its fans can expect virtually any- 
thing from them, “Somewhere along 
the line, though,” says Plant, “we hope 
there’s a kind of stamp that identifies it 
as us,” 


Prison Records 


Like an old fighter, Sonny Brown 
struts across the green grass at Te- 
hachapi, grinning in the morning sun be- 
hind bopster shades. A blue knit cap 
rides his head like a fez. Sonny always 
wears the cap; it sets him apart from 
the retinue of convicts who surround 
him. 

Sonny (William) Brown is a jailbird, 
too, but he is not bound for chow. He 
is going to the gym to cut an album. 
Though Sonny has been in prison for 
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all but 42 months of the past 20 years, 
he is, at age 42, at the peak of a spec- 
tacular musical career. Master of the 
piano, flute, bass, guitar and sax, he 
also composes, arranges and conducts. 
Lately he has led his band in three sep- 
arate dates at Los Angeles’ Ambassador 
Hotel. He and his band recently toured 


the state to rave reviews and tearful 
standing ovations. 
Sonny is black. The kind of music 


he creates is a blend of jazz and gos- 
pel, with a glossy Stan Kenton sound 
and a chorus singing Sonny's simple lyr- 
ics—about peace and freedom, with a lit- 
tle protest thrown in. His career began 
in Cincinnati, where he wrote his first 
song before he was eight. Through a 
draft-board mix-up in 1943, Sonny was 
tapped for the Marines when he was 
only 14, got out, then served in the 
Navy from 1945 to 1948. By the time 
he was discharged, he had become a 
good clarinetist and saxophonist, as well 
as a good lightweight boxer. He settled 
in south-central L.A., boxed profession- 
ally and played in small jazz clubs for 
two years. He developed a heroin hab- 
it, was caught stealing a record player 
and thrown in jail. From then on, Son- 
ny bounced back and forth between 
the state pens at Chino, Folsom and 
San Quentin, with only brief intervals 
on the street. 

On parole, Sonny found life was al- 
most worse than inside: “The board 
would tell me, ‘Stay away from night- 
clubs." Now how was I gonna play 
music if I couldn't go near no night- 
clubs? One time they got me a job 
with a seed company in Lompoc. They 
had me standin’ there with a brush this 
long, pollinatin’ flowers. I was a human 
bee. If a brother had ever seen me 
doin’ that, he’d cut me dead.” 

In 1965 Sonny finally got lucky. For 
the first time, he was sent to one of Cal- 
ifornia’s most liberal penitentiaries, the 
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SONNY BROWN 
Sweet are the wages of syncopation. 
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Facets are the tiny planes that bring out the fire and brilliance in a diamond. 
There are no less than 58 in the smallest diamond in this pin 


Why 58 facets? There’s nothing mag- 
ical about the number. But diamond ex- 
perts have learned that most diamonds 

large or small—must have 58 facets 
to bring out the true excitement nature 
hid there 

All diamonds are beautiful. Even 
diamonds in the rough. But when a dia- 
mond is fully cut with 58 facets, it be 
comes a magnificent gem. It will catch 
the light, bounce it around inside, and 
send it back to you in a breathtaking 
shower of colors 

hen you have magic. A spectrum of 


light all around you 


Every diamond has a personality all its 
own 

You might not think so at first. But 
magnify the diamonds in this pin and 
you begin to see. Even when you find 
two gems the same size, you find they 
are not exactly alike. No two diamonds 
in the world are exactly alike 

How could they be? Diamonds are 
created by nature. And, like snowflakes 


and no more than 58 in the largest. 


or fingerprints, cach one is individual 
rhe differences in diamonds are small, 
of course, but somehow very personal 

Little differences add character to a 


diamond. And make it unique 


Colors you can feel, but not see 

What you may not realize is that most 
diamonds have color—at least a touch 
of it. It could be yellow, red, blue, green 
or brown. And it is usually so slight that 
only an expert can find it there. 

Each color lends its own particular 
warmth to a diamond. So each diamond 
in a pin or an earring must be selected 
for color, as well as for size. You may 
not see the color, but you do sense the 
harmony 


Diamonds in motion 

hat is why a diamond needs to be 
worn: A piece of diamond jewelry at 
rest is beautiful. But diamond jewelry 
worn around the neck or on a finger is 
constantly moving. And constantly 
catching light from new sources 


The smallest diamond in this pin is 
only 5 points, 1/20th of a carat. But 
because it is fully cut, it has all the prop- 
erties of reflection and refraction that 
the largest diamond has 

All the smaller diamonds work to- 
gether to complement the one larger 
diamond. And add to the cluster of rain- 
bows that you wear 


lhe facets you don’t have to see 

Now you can understand why a 
cutter doesn’t consider it a waste of 
time and skill when he puts 58 tiny 
facets on the smallest diamonds in a 
piece of jewelry 

he cutter knows these facets might 
not be visible to the naked eye. But the 
beauty they create will be. 

Your jeweler will be pleased to show 
you many beautiful pieces of diamond 
jewelry at almost any price, beginning 
around $200 


Published by De Beers to help you 
in selecting your diamond jewelry 
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California Correctional Institution at Te- 
hachapi. The prison’s superintendent is 
G.P. Lloyd, a penologist whose _phi- 
losophy is “I trust everybody until they 
show me different.” Lloyd got to talk- 
ing with Sonny about music. In April 
of 1967 he let Sonny start a prison 
band and chorus. Sonny called the group 
the Fallen Sparrows, and Lloyd de- 
cided it should be allowed to travel the 
state and perform. 

There was no legal provision for such 
a move, so Lloyd invited his boss, 
R.K. Procunier, California Director of 
Corrections, to audition the Sparrows 
Procunier liked them so much he start- 
ed crying. Since then, Sonny and the 
Sparrows—a chorus of 45 or more 
and a 15-man band—have made the 
rounds of the prisons, taped a tele- 
vision show in Bakersfield, played at 
high schools and colleges, Air Force 
bases, conventions, even a county fair. 

When the group performed at U.C.L.A. 
last November, moans Lloyd, “they had 
to walk, 80 of them—men in for charg- 
es ranging from drugs up to murder 
a quarter-mile across a campus mill- 
ing with students. We only take seven 
guards. Any number could have just 
walked away. But nobody ever has.” 

Pheasant Under Glass. To build mu- 
sical morale back at Tehachapi, Sonny 
got permission for the Sparrows to re- 
hearse in patterned bell-bottoms and 
sports shirts instead of regulation blue 
denim. Besides, as black Percussion Man 
Warren Duncan says, “It’s a gas to 
ride the buses, see all the mountains 
and the jack rabbits and road runners. 
And the concerts are wild. Young la- 
dies crying at our music, and all those im- 
portant people standin’ up to give us 
an ovation, And the buffet dinner we 
had that time at the Ambassador Hotel 

. professional waiters. Ham. Mush- 
room sauce. Pheasant under glass. We 
didn’t get back till 1 a.m.” 

Recently RCA sent a sound truck and 
seven producers and engineers up to Te- 
hachapi and recorded the Fallen Spar- 
rows—playing all Sonny Brown songs, 
which did not sound at all like the 
work of a man who has spent his life be- 
hind bars: “Troubles come, troubles go, 
In this life there’s rain and snow./ Look 
at us and you'll see/ We're still calm 
and fancy-free.” 

The recording session took half a 
week and electrified the prison, The pris- 
oners hung out down by the gym, wait- 
ing for Sonny to come out during breaks. 
The guards would bring Sonny coffee, 
even hold the door for the Sparrows 
when they went outside to talk to their 
fans. If there are any profits from the re- 
cording it will go not to Sonny or the 
Sparrows but to prison welfare. The 
wages of syncopation are nonetheless 
sweet. Sonny’s present jail term (this 
time for driving under the influence of 
drugs) could run for life. But he is up 
for parole next April and will probably 
get out, perhaps for good. Meanwhile, 
he has the Sparrows and—who knows 
—miaybe another date with RCA. 
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EPISCOPALIAN ASPIRANTS TO PRIESTHOOD 


Women at the Altar 


As in all congregations of God's peo- 
ple, women should not address the meet- 
ing. They have no license to speak, but 
should keep their place as the Law di- 
rects. If there is something they want 
to know, they can ask their husbands 
at home. It is a shocking thing that a 
woman should address the congregation. 

—St. Paul, First Letter 
1o the Corinthians 


N his admonition to the Corinthian 

women, St. Paul was merely applying 
Jewish practice to new Christian con- 
gregations. But in the 19 centuries since, 
many Christian churches have followed 
the Pauline exhortation as if it were di- 
vine law. Roman Catholicism, Eastern 
Orthodoxy, the Anglican Communion 
and Lutheran churches have until now 
been especially slow to remove regu- 
lations barring women from a full role 
in the ministry. 

U.S. Episcopalians seem at last to 
be willing to lower some of their own 
barriers; last week their General Con- 
vention approved the ordination of 
women deacons (see following story). 
U.S. Lutherans are removing restrictions 
against women in the ministry even 
more rapidly. Last June in Minneapolis, 
the liberal-leaning Lutheran Church in 
America became the first U.S. Lutheran 
body to announce that it would ordain 
women ministers. Late last week the 
moderate American Lutheran Church, 
at its own convention in Texas, did like- 
wise. Indeed, the World Council of 
Churches recently reported that 70 de- 
nominations around the world have ad- 
mitted women to the full ministry of 
“Word and Sacrament”—allowing them 
both to preach and preside over Com- 
munion services. 

Chattel to Partner. Yet obstacles to 
full ecclesiastical equality for women 
still exist throughout a large part of 
Christendom. Eastern Orthodoxy, retain- 
ing its Middle Eastern traditions, is per- 
haps the slowest to accept women as 
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equals. Women are completely barred, 
for instance, from even setting foot on 
the monastic peninsula of Mount Athos 
in northern Greece. Women also have 
a long way to go in Roman Cathol- 
icism and Judaism. 

Roman Catholicism has helped both 
to elevate and subjugate women. De- 
spite St. Paul's admonition about fe- 
male silence, other passages of the Apos- 
tle’s writings show that he expected 
women to take a prophetic role now 
and then. His reminder that “there is nei- 
ther male nor female in Christ” 
also helped to raise women from the 
level of chattel to partner. The carly 
church had a specific office of dea- 
coness. By the Middle Ages, when ven- 
eration of the Virgin Mary almost put 
her on the level of a goddess, religious or- 
ders had produced powerful abbesses 
who held their own in intellectual ex- 
changes with men, as Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales pointedly witnesses. In- 
deed, St. Catherine of Siena earned 
her major fame by talking the Avignon 
pope into moving the papacy back to 
Rome. Partially in recognition of this, 
Pope Paul VI recently named her, along 
with the 16th century mystic, St. Te- 
resa of Avila, “Doctor of the Church” 
—a title hitherto bestowed only upon 
men. 

Still, through the ages the Catholic 
image of woman has remained curiously 
dualistic. As German Catholic Scholar 
Hilda Graef has observed, the church's 
view of woman has tended cither to be 
of her as mankind's temptress—Eve for- 
ever proffering the apple—or as a vir- 
ginal mother figure. “She was placed 
on an inhuman pedestal,” says Graef, 
“either in heaven or in hell.” 

Such thinking has effectively barred 
participation of women at many levels 
of Roman Catholic life. Just recently, 
women in the Miami archdiocese were 
reminded that, even if new Mass di- 
rectives allowed them to act as readers 
during the ceremony, the regulations 
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still forbade women to enter the sanc- 
tuary during services (a restriction often 
skirted in many other dioceses). 

On higher levels, the discrimination 
is far more noticeable. Though the Vat- 
ican employs many women as clerks 
and typists, it recently refused to ac- 
cept one—Frau Elizabeth Miiller—as a 
member of the diplomatic mission from 
Bonn. Rosemary Goldie, the Catholic 
daughter of an Australian Jew, is the 
first woman ever to hold a post in the 
Curia. She was appointed an Under- 
secretary of the Council on the Laity 
by Pope Paul in 1967. 

The overall lack of female representa- 
tion has caused religious orders of 
women, and laywomen, to fight for fe- 
male equality. The ordination of women 
as priests is a long way off, if it ever 
comes, but a revival of the office of dea- 
coness may not be so distant. More im- 
mediately, the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women is seeking smaller conces- 
sions, such as proportional representa- 
tion of women on diocesan commissions. 

Separate Worship. Like Catholicism, 
Judaism has traditionally treated women 
ambiguously, In the home, the Jewish 
mother is charged with considerable re- 
ligious responsibility. She must not only 
preserve the ritual of celebrations but 
also see to it that her husband studies Ha- 
lakhah, the body of Jewish religious 
law. Jewishness itself is determined by 
whether one is born of a Jewish moth- 
er, not of a Jewish father. Ancient Is- 
rael boasted seven women prophets, her- 
oines such as Judith and Esther, and a 
judge, Deborah. 

Yet the quorum for a religious ser- 
vice (minyan) is ten men, and—except 
among Reconstructionist Jews, who hold 
men and women equal—no number of 
women can make up for one absent 
man. In Orthodox synagogues, women 
are seated separately, and in Jerusalem 
they must worship separately at the 
Wailing Wall. Though women in Israel 
have fully equal secular rights and are 
even subject to compulsory military ser- 
vice, Orthodox control of such social in- 
stitutions as marriage clearly favors the 
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ST. CATHERINE 


man, In the strict interpretation of the 
law, for instance, only a husband can 
grant a divorce. The Orthodox male at- 
titude is perhaps best exemplified by 
his familiar daily prayer, “Blessed be 
thou, O Lord our God, for not making 
me a woman.” 

In the U.S., Reform Jews, the most 
liberal in observance of the three main 
Jewish groups, appear to be breaking 
some millennia-old barriers. In 1955, 
Mrs. Betty Robbins became the first 
known Jewish woman cantor. Now 24- 
year-old Sally Priesand, in her fourth 
year of study at Cincinnati's Hebrew 
Union College, is determined to be- 
come a rabbi—an innovation that even 
many Reform leaders oppose. 

Uphill Campaign. The drive for or- 
dination is not the final female hurdle 
Although 47 women have been admitted 
to the Lutheran ministry in Sweden in 
the decade since women were first or- 
dained there, not until next month will 
the first woman become a kyrkoherde, 
or head of a parish. Only government 
pressure, applied by the Minister of Re- 
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ST. TERESA 
Either in heaven or hell. 


ligion, finally overcame male resistance 
to the appointment. Further government 
insistence may be the only recourse for 
440 Swedish female theological grad- 
uates now eligible for ordination; some 
conservative bishops still adamantly re- 
sist ordaining women. 

U.S. women may have to wage a sim- 
ilar uphill campaign. Yet religious his- 
tory favors their cause. The U.S., after 
all, has a certain tradition of female 
church leadership, including, among the 
earliest, Mother Ann Lee, founder of 
the egalitarian Shaker sect. Mary Bak- 
er Eddy continued the tradition by 
founding the Christian Science move- 
ment (in which a majority of the “prac- 
titioners” and “readers” are women). 
Indeed, both the Christian Science 
churches and the Shakers challenge the 
traditionally male image of God the “Fa- 
ther,” referring to God as both Father 
and Mother. In so doing, they antic- 
ipated the admonition of early 20th cen- 
tury Feminist Mrs. Emmaline Pankhurst, 
who told her followers how to keep up 
the good fight. “Trust in God,” Mrs. 
Pankhurst advised. “She will provide.” 
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Episcopalians at 

the Barricades 

For most of its history, the U.S. Epis- 
copal Church seemed willing to let other 
denominations set the pace in social ac- 
tion. Now, the Episcopal Church is a 
Pacesetter—and in turmoil as a result. 
The division was nowhere more ev- 
ident than during the past two weeks 
in Houston, where the laity and clergy 
of the Episcopal Church met for their 
triennial General Convention. 

Core of the crisis was a special pro- 
gram approved at the 1967 Seattle con- 
vention—an openhanded, openminded 
plan to channel substantial cash to mi- 
nority groups and projects, with the ex- 
ception of those that advocate violence. 
Thus the most controversial grant ap- 
proved by the church's Executive Coun- 
cil was an award of $40,000 last year 
to the Alianza de los Pueblos Libres, a 
militant group of Mexican-Americans 
in New Mexico. The Alianza came to na- 
tional attention in 1967 when its head, 
Reies Lopez Tijerina, led a raid on a 
county courthouse in which a jailer 
and a state policeman were shot, Re- 
cently, the Alianza has been seeking to 
form an independent state based on 
land grants allegedly guaranteed by the 
1848 Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, and 
the contribution infuriated New Mex- 
ican Episcopalians. Bishop C.J. Kinsolv- 
ing Ill of Albuquerque led his diocese 
in an act of retaliation, cutting the an- 
nual pledge to the national Episcopal 
budget from $80,000 to $1. 

Pocketbook Rebellion. Elsewhere, 
less obviously inflammatory grants have 
provoked similar reactions. A 1968 grant 
to the Black Unity League in Lou- 
isville ran into resistance after three lead- 
ers of the group were charged with 
conspiracy to blow up oil storage tanks 
during a riot. Louisville Bishop C. Gresh- 
am Marmion asked that the grant be de- 
ferred until the three had been tried, 
but Leon Modeste, the black layman 
who directs the Special Program, made 
the grant on schedule. In North Caro- 
lina, a $30,000 grant to the Malcolm X 
Liberation University created a furor 
when the local bishop was denied a 
voice in passing on the grant. Epis- 
copalians in his diocese cut their con- 
tributions by one-third. 

Even in states and cities where there 
is no major disagreement about specific 
grants, the pocketbook rebellion has 
been sharp. Gaps between diocesan 
pledges and quotas for 1970 set by the 
last General Convention were impressive 
even on a local scale: $425,000 below 
quota in New York City, $239,000 in 
Los Angeles, $146,000 in Dallas. In all, 
the pledges were more than $3.5 mil- 
lion below the national budget quota 
of $14.7 million. Modeste was undis- 
turbed. In his official report last March, 
he had written that “the Church, the tem- 
poral, institutional body of Christ, must 
be willing to suffer and die.” 

Delegates in Houston were not quite 
so ready to give up the spirit, and 





many had come ready to tighten up pro- 
cedures for the Special Program grants. 
In fact, two of the staunchest support- 
ers of the program had some of the 
most pointed criticisms. Florida Layman 
Clifford Morehouse, a past president of 
the House of Deputies, praised the pro- 
gram, but resolutely opposed any equiv- 
ocation about violence. “We have been 
told that acts are not violence but coun- 
terviolence, and therefore justifiable.” 
he noted. “Too bad our Lord didn’t 
think of that sophistry when one of his 
disciples cut off the ear of the soldier 
who seized him after Judas’ betrayal.” 
Layman John Morsell. who is also as- 
sistant executive director of the 
N.A.A.C.P., attacked the idea of “no 
strings attached” grants. “Only children 
are dealt with on the theory that they 
are not accountable for their actions,” 
Morsell declared. “White people who 
cater to such a notion are guiltier of a de- 
nial of black manhood than are the 
George Wallaces.” 

In the end, the delegates voted to 
change the Special Program rules. The 


WOOD ALLEN 





LEON MODESTE 
Controversy over Special Programs. 


Special Program screening committee, 
which shares Modeste’s views, may here- 
after award grants without higher ap- 
proval, but the opposition of a local 
bishop will now send a grant into the Ex- 
ecutive Council, where it will need an ab- 
solute majority to override his veto. On 
the other hand, the language governing 
the grants actually seems to provide 
new loopholes, The only groups now ap- 
parently banned are those that actually 
make violence a specific part of their 
program 

Another question drew less attention, 
though it, too, caused noticeable change. 
For the first time, women delegates were 
officially seated as voting members of 
the laity in the bicameral convention's 
House of Deputies. Later, the deputies 
and the House of Bishops approved 
the ordaining of women as deacons, giv- 
ing them the right to preach and dis- 
tribute Communion, though not to per- 
form the actual consecration rite. A 
move to approve ordination of women 
priests, however, fared less well. Pro- 
posed in the House of Deputies, it was 
narrowly defeated. 
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The new Toyota Corolla. 





Some people find the left rear window 
its most beautiful feature. 


$ l 7 98" That's the 

+ beauty mark 
you'll find on the sticker of 
every Corolla Sedan. But the 
sedan is just one version of a 
beautiful ‘Corolla price. 

Two other Corollas have left 

rear windows that are just as 


“ appealing. The sporty Corolla 


*Manulacturer 


Fastback at $1918" The roomy 
Corolla Wagon at a mere 
$1958? 

Yet, as inexpensive as it is 
the Toyota Corolla doesn't rely 
on price alone. It has fully 
reclining bucket seats. It has 


suggested retail price. Acce 


thick wall-to-wall nylon 
carpeting. It has an all-vinyl 
interior. To make it all the 
more beautiful. 

But one of the most 
beautiful surprises in the 
Toyota Corolla is the amount 
of legroom. There's not an 
economy car around that 
comes close. 

As for being practical, the 
Toyota Corolla does a 
beautiful job there, too. With 
carpets that snap in and out 
so you can clean them easily. 
With front disc brakes for 
safer stopping. With 
undercoating to prevent rust 
corrosion and noise. With unit 


construction and a lined trunk 
to prevent rattles and. squeaks 
And with a very practical 
sealed lubrication system to 
end chassis lubes forever 

An economy car that comes 
loaded. That's the real beauty 
of the Toyota Corolla. 

And with the beautiful price 
of $1798; we can't blame you 
for being attracted to the left 
rear window. 


| 
TOYOTA | 


We're quality oriented 


_ 





Only an idiot would 
try to sell you | 
a big, expensive 
copying machine at 


atime like this. 


ae And we're not idiots. So what we're trying to sell you 
2 is a $39.95 copying machine called Copymate II. 


The Copymate II is fast. You'll 
\d as the big machines) in le 30 seconds 

The Copymate II will copy anything. Anything mean 
ing letters, tax records, medical forms, bills, checks, 
contracts, your kid’s assignments, even pages from books 
The Copymate II will save you money. Because it will only 
make one copy at a time, you run off just what you need. And in times 
like these, that's a real plus 

The Copymate II will also 
sit right on your desk or your s¢ 
really costs when you have to travel to make one 

The Copymate II is attractive. It weighs a neat eight pounds and 
comes in decorator colors 

The Copymate II costs only $39.95, so you can buy a couple for 
much less than the price of those big machines. 
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save you time. It's 
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200 Fitth Ave New York. NY 10010 
MANUFACTURED UNOLM UCENCE F8OM IM CO 


GRAPHIC PRODUCTS, INC. jG) 
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SUY COPYMATE II AT THESE FIWE STORES 


Chicago Area—Ace Hardware, Goldblatt’s. Order from Horder, Sears, True Value Hardware Stores. 
Utility Stationery Stores. Valwe V & S Service Hardware Stores, Montgomery Ward. 


tn Chicago—All Types Office Equipment, Business Stationers, First Distributors, inc., Herman Wilz & Son. ta Surrounding Areas-——Eigin, Ul.—Beck’s Office Supplies, 
Evanston, tl. Poe's Camera Co, Joliet. 1 Starman’s, Inc, Rockford, t.—Fisher Office Equipment, Rockford, 1.—Charies Vv. Weise Co 
South Bend. Ind.—Roberison’s, South Bend. Ind. G Wyman & Co Valparaiso, Ind.—Valparaiso Office Supply, Waukegan, t1.—Lake County Office Supply. 











When the 
shut do 


Midnight in the Caribbean. 

The moon is out. On most 
islands, that’s about all that’s out. 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico, the 
night is alive. 

At the Sand and the Sea, 
drink a“Big Bamboo’ to the beat 
of the steel band.(The drink’s made 
with six shots of light, dry 
Puerto Rican Rum.) 

At the Alhambra, atop the 
Sheraton, the view of San Juan 
turns you on, and the serenading 
guitars keep you turned on. 

At Corral de Marcelo, they 
stamp a wild flamenco in the 
patio, and you find yourself 
stamping right along with them 

At Marios, they seduce you 
with an Empanadilla (land crab) 
appetizer so tasty you don't have 
to pay for it if you dont like it. 

At Ocho Puertas, things are 
Victorian and quiet and love is in 
the air, if not at every table. 

At the luxury hotels of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, you can 
get a lot closer to the stars 
than your living room 
TV screen. 

At Las Nereidas sidewalk cafe, 
the coffee is rich and black and 
Puerto Rican. And the pot still 
perking at 4 AM. 


er islands 
own, 


Puerto Rico opens —_ 


At daybreak, when the rest of 
the Caribbean is just opening up, 
Puerto Rico is still open 
Its time to drive out to El 
Conquistador and ride the aerial 
tramway high above the sea. 
To ride the waves at Rincon, 
where the World Surfing 
Championship was held. (If you 
can hang on for more than two 
minutes, youre a champion.) | 
Time for a walk along the 
narrow, cobblestone streets of Old 
San Juan. (The stones were once 
ballast in old Spanish Galleons.) 
Time to discover santos and | 
ceramics and native Puerto Rican 
painting on Calle Fortaleza. 
To rediscover your tennis 
game at the Racquet Club. 
Or be a Caribbean cowboy on 
a horseback ride along beautiful ' 
Dorado beach. 
Puerto Rico is the gateway to 
the Caribbean, the 8th continent 
of the world. 
In Puerto Rico, you'll never 
be bored. You'll never wonder 
what to do. 
In Puerto Rico, time means 
nothing. And life means 


everything. Puerto q 
It never 


‘ 
‘ 
; 








Ss 
f ana h ans Canada is a proud land. 
One of proud people, proud of 
things Canadian. OFC is 
their whisky, blended to their 
taste, with a clean, mellow 
flavor. Serve OFC proudly. That's 
@ howit was made. 
~ eer a Ea 


The whole world admires Canadian fur fashions: below, Donald Richer, a well-known fur 
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Imported Canadian Whisky 


Blended Canadian Whisky - Distilled, taste-tested and bottled in Valleyfield, P.Q.,Canada - 6 years old. 86.8 proof. OSchenley Distillers Co.,N.Y.C. 


THE THEATER 





The Invisible Nation 

All countries cherish the good opin- 
ion of mankind. Russia is no exception. 
That is why the recent award of the 
Nobel Prize to Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
is as great a public embarrassment as So- 
viet leaders have felt since the award- 
ing of the prize to Boris Pasternak in 
1958. More tellingly than Pasternak, 
Solzhenitsyn bears witness to human 
degradation in the Soviet Union of the 
Stalin era. The world premiére of A 
Play by Alexander Solzhenitsyn at Min- 
neapolis’ Tyrone Guthrie Theater re- 
veals the novelist to be a dramatist of 
feral power. 

The play is set in a Stalinist “cor- 
rectional” prison camp in 1945. It is a 
place Solzhenitsyn calls “the in- 
visible nation,” where “99 men 
weep and one man laughs.” Most 
of the prisoners are “politicals” 
whose sentences run from ten 
to 25 years. Their crimes? “Fail- 
ure to turn informer.” Reading 
a poem unsanctioned by the re- 
gime. Writing a letter calling Sta- 
lin “the man with the moustache” 
and commenting ironically on 
how bad his Russian is—for 
which “crime’’ Solzhenitsyn 
himself spent eight years in Rus- 
sian prisons. The prisoners’ ho- 
rizon is a gray-black wall. High 
up on the wall, in two ominous 
apertures, guards stand with ri- 
fles at the ready. Acts I and II 
each end with an injunction giv- 
en to the guards: “If anyone 
makes a move, shoot.” By the 
end of Act III it is quite clear 
that there are no moves left to 
make. 

Mirror Image. The play is not 
against Communism but against 
tyranny, a condition that sub- 
sumes all isms. Nonetheless, it 
is a fierce rebuke to all those shal- 
low-thinking fantasts who be- 
lieved, early and late, that the 
Russian Revolution heralded a new 
dawn for mankind, as epitomized by Lin- 
coln Steffens who said, “I have been 
over into the future and it works.” Sol- 
zhenitsyn shows that life in the Soviet 
Union has been precisely the reverse. 
It is the mirror image of that abysmal 
past from which man has been trying 
to free himself for thousands of years: 
the enslavement of mind, body and soul. 

Thus far into this terrible century no 
one has to itemize what happens in a 
prison camp. It all happens in this play. 
It is horrible, cruel, and heartrending. 
But beneath it all, there are two buoy- 
ancies. One is Solzhenitsyn's indestruc- 
tible humanity. The other is that this is 
a game, the grimmest game men can 
play: survival. A Polish sausage, a wom- 
an’s body, a bottle of vodka—these are 
the chips. At this gaming table, to lose 
is to die. 
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A few of the players are scoured 
by suffering and torture; the acid of pris- 
on life burnishes them to saintliness, 
and they become Dostoevsky’s “holy 
fools of God.” A few others become 
the minions of hell and savage theit 
brothers for a bread crumb. But the 
bulk of men remain the same, ir- 
retrievably wedded to their petty vices 
and their tepid virtues, For them, the 
prison camp is a change in milieu, 
not a change in character. Such is 
the breadth and depth of Solzhenitsyn's 
vision that he chooses to be the voice 
of these voiceless and mediocre many. 
Without ever resorting to formal re- 
ligious terminology, he says in effect 
that each of these humdrum souls is pre- 
cious and equal in the sight of God 





PRISONER IN SOLZHENITSYN PLAY 
Voice of the voiceless. 


and ought to be so treated. This is 
the j'accuse that he hurls in the face 
of tyranny. Furthermore, he shows 
what the harvest of tyranny is: fear, 
hate, mendacity, incompetence, dullness, 
an all-embracing corruption. 

Tragic Chaplin. Despite the extremity 
of the situation, much that happens is 
very everydayish, which actually enhanc- 
es the play’s humanity. The camp's com- 
mandant worries about the production 
quota: if it goes up, he gets a promotion; 
if it goes down, he faces ignominy or 
worse. The camp's doctor is busy assem- 
bling a harem of pseudo nurses. The 
camp’s foundrymen are lured on to melt 
bronze by the promise of a bonus. They 
are cheated out of it. A doomed love 
blooms like a flower held in the outthrust 
hand of a tragic Charlie Chaplin. 

Under Michael Langham’s forceful 
and fluid direction, the play moves in cin- 


ematic takes. But it is the era of the si- 
lent movie, compacted of melodrama 
and soap opera. How can such things 
have scope and stature? Why do they 
work and become deeply moving on- 
stage? One possible answer is that at cru- 
cial, tense, catastrophic or ecstatic mo- 
ments in the lives of men and women, 
they do behave like characters in melo- 
dramas or soap operas. 

Russia, finally, is Solzhenitsyn's sub- 
ject. It is often assumed, in some simple- 
minded way, that Russia is a nation 
that fell into the hands of a few evil 
men drugged with ideology, or that its 
people had some insatiable appetite for 
being ruled by ogres. Neither is true. 
Russia was largely untouched by the 
twin lights of the Reformation and Ren- 
naissance, But just as the blind are 
known to develop extraordinary capac- 
ities in their other senses, so Russia has 
been similarly graced. Decade after dec- 
ade, her greatest writers form an ap- 
ostolic succession of the alerted con- 
science. They have burned with the 
flame of truth, justice and probity. No 
state-ordained trial or torment that may 
lie ahead for Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
will beat a lie out of him, for there are 
no lies in him. He is the conscience of 
Russia and of man. 

#T.E. Kalem 


Golddiggers of 1773 


Broadway's mascot is the golden calf. 
Few families in history ever fatted up 
the golden calf to such imposing di- 
mensions as The Rothschilds. In this mu- 
sical, Broadway is really worshiping its 
fondest dreams, 

Beyond the invincible rags-to-riches 
theme, The Rothschilds also has eth- 
nic appeal: it is a quest for manhood 
and release from the oppression that 
Jews suffered in the ghettos of Europe. 

In brisk, broad strokes, the musical 
describes how Mayer Rothschild (Hal 
Linden) discovered a path out of the 
ghetto at the Frankfurt Fair of 1773, 
where he began trading in rare coins. 
When his sons came of age, he man- 
aged to install them as bankers to 
Prince William of Hesse (Keene Cur- 
tis). At the onset of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the five sons were dispatched to 
the fiscal centers of Europe. Eventually, 
they amassed the kind of money that 
made the House of Rothschild a great- 
er power than any power in Europe. 

The Rothschilds is not a top-drawer 
musical. It is not exciting or innovative, 
but it is a pleasant way to while away 
an evening. The Sheldon Harnick-Jerry 
Bock score neatly dovetails into the 
book, but it lacks any single rousing 
number like “Tradition” from their Fid- 
dler on the Roof score. Hal Linden is 
warmly convincing as a Jewish Joe Ken- 
nedy. Except for Nathan Rothschild 
(Paul Hecht), the brother in London, 
the sons are not individually distinct. Ab- 
sent from the stage of the Lunt-Fon- 
tanne Theater are two favorite Roth- 
schilds—Mouton and Lafite. 
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The radical 





departure. 


IBM develops the worlds most advanced 
computer, with 100% monolithic circuitry. 


System/370 Model 145. 


We've got a philosophy that’s really quite simple. 

It says that a man should get the most out of his 
computer system. 

To this end, we work hard in developing new 
products that often lead the industry in new directions. 

One new product: A computer using 
all-monolithic technology. System/370 Model 145. 

Here is a computer that is from three to eleven times 
faster than the computers it is replacing. 

Here is a computer that is more reliable than any 
computer we have ever made. 

Another new product: A printer that fires out words 
and numbers at 2000 lines a minute. 

Another: A file that transfers data at 806,000 characters 
a second. 

We say that the way to serve you is to develop new 
technologies. 

We say that the way to serve you is to develop new 
and better products. 

And that is why we're the company behind the 
computer. 


The company behind the computer. 
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that will make a great old portable. 


Because it's Handcrafted. Like every Zenith, it's built better 
to bring you a brighter, sharper picture year after year. Shown 
above: the Cruiser, model B1333. 12” diag. screen. Weight: 
just 17 pounds. Handsome grained American Walnut color 
cabinet, less than 11” high so it fits in anywhere. Pick it up at 


your Zenith dealer's. 
EMITH 
® 


At Zenith, the quality goes in 
before the name goes on. 
Simulated TV Picture 


This announcement is neither an goer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities, The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$81,550,000 


114%% Guaranteed Loan Certificates 
due October 29, 1986 


Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest by 


Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. 


Price 100% 


Plus accrued interest, if any, from October 29, 1970 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation Dominick & Dominick, 
duPont Glore Forgan _ Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co, 

Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphil, Noyes Kidder, Pesbedy &Co. 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 
Salomon Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. 
Wertheim & Co. 


Incorporated 
White, Weld & Co. 
Bache & Co. 
Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 


Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. 


Incorporated 
October 23, 1970. 


Paribas Corporation 





MILESTONES 


Married. Lee Marvin, 46, Holly- 
wood's master of violence (Point Blank) 
and comedy (Cat Ballou); and Pamela 
Feeley, 39, an old friend from Wood- 
stock, N.Y., whom he has known for 
25 years; he for the second time, she 
for the fourth; in a civil ceremony in 
Las Vegas. 





Died. Belkacem Krim, 47, one of the 
original Algerian revolutionary leaders 
who broke with the Boumedienne gov- 
ernment; by assassination (garrote); in 
Frankturt, Germany. 


Died. Richard Hofstadter, 54, U.S. 
political and social historian, the Pul- 
itzer prizewinning author of The Age 
of Reform (1955), which charted the 
great changes in U.S. life from 1890 
to 1940; of leukemia: in Manhattan. 


Died. John T. Scopes, 70, Tennessee 
schoolteacher and central figure in the 
celebrated 1925 “monkey trial”; of can- 
cer; in Shreveport, La. Scopes chal- 
lenged a state law forbidding the teach- 
ing of Darwin’s theory of evolution. 
The trial produced one of the great con- 
frontations of U.S. legal history, pit- 
ting Clarence Darrow, the noted civil 
libertarian, against Prosecutor William 
Jennings Bryan, famed as a fundamen- 
talist orator and three-time Democratic 
presidential candidate. For eight days 
the two argued; in the end, a jury “unan- 
imously hot for Genesis,” as H.L. 
Mencken reported, found Scopes guilty, 
and the judge fined him $100. Ten- 
nessee did not repeal the law until 1967. 


Died. General Lazaro Cardenas, 75, 
hero of Mexico, President from 1934 
to 1940, and a major power in the rul- 
ing Revolutionary Party until his death; 
of liver disease; in Mexico City. One 
of the first and most forceful of the 
Latin American leftist nationalists, Car- 
denas enraged Britain and the U.S. in 
1938 by expropriating $450 million 
worth of oil holdings owned by foreign 
concerns. When the U.S. retaliated by 
cutting off silver purchases, Cardenas 
agreed to pay some compensation, but 
continued to seize land owned by Amer- 
icans, Eventually, Cardenas redistributed 
more than 40 million acres to Mexico's 
peasants. 


Died. Gladys Mills Phipps, 87. grande 
dame of U.S. thoroughbred racing; in 
Westbury, N.Y. The wife of Financier 
Henry Carnegie Phipps, she founded 
her Wheatley Stable in 1929, hired such 
famed trainers as Sunny Jim Fitzsim- 
mons, Bill Winfrey and Eddie Neloy, 
and bred and raced a long list of cham- 
pions. The greatest of her stallions was 
Bold Ruler, which grossed $764,204, 
winning 23 out of 33 races, then be- 
came the sport’s leading stud from 1963 
to 1969, with progeny that won purses 
of more than $12 million. 
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Gripping 
e 
Experience. 


Put Atlas Weathergard snow tires on your car and 
winter driving can be a whole new experience. A grip- 
ping experience. Weathergard's unique tread design 
digs deep, plows right through snow. 

Atlas Weathergard tires run quiet, too. There's no high- 
pitched whine on dry roads. Worth considering, since 
up to 80% of your winter driving will be on snow-free 
roads. 

For extra driving safety, Weathergard tires can be 
studded. This dramatically improves traction and control 
on packed snow and icy roads. 

So get Weathergard tires at any one of the 50,000 
leading service stations that carry Atlas tires, batteries 


omy .\ 
WEATHERGARD 


TRADEMARK “ATLAS WEATHERGARD” REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. ©1970 ATLAS SUPPLY CO. 
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BLACK LABEL SCOTCH 





ABOUT $10 A FIFTH. PRICES MAY VARY ACCORDING TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXES. 12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF 
BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y., N.Y 





SHOW BUSINESS 





So Proudly We Gross 


Politics makes strange box office. A 
few years ago, the new wave in show 
biz was the anti-Establishment rock mu- 
sical Hair and its tribe of imitators. 
Now comes the hyper-American back- 
lash. George M! was a smash on the 
road and appeared again as an NBC- 
TV adaptation, The film Patron has 
grossed $9,000,000 in nine months. Last 
week the latest and most patriotic show 
yet, a musical revue tithed So Proudly 
We Hail, was playing at—of all places 


DON DORNAN 





JOHNNY MANN SINGERS 
Not even braless. 


—the Sahara Hotel on the Las Vegas 
Strip. 

It was not merely one of the sup- 
porting lounge acts; they were the “Stop- 
less Topless Skin” and the “Va Va Va 
Voom” go-go shows. So Proudly was 
the headline attraction in the hotel's 
main Congo Room. The nine girls in 
its 18-member troupe were, of course, 
not topless or even braless. but all in 
shimmering red and white. Their show 
was 90 minutes of All-Americana, pro- 
fessionally rendered, “saluting what's 
good and right in America.” They 
hymned what Choral Director Johnny 
Mann called “purty stuff, sentimental 
stuff and nostalgia,” including Roaring 
Twenties tunes, a historical recitative, 
an armed-forces medley, and (two black 
members of the company notwithstand- 
ing) Dixie. 

Mann and Co-Producer Jerry Frank, 
who previously worked together on 
ABC's Joey Bishop Show, always knew 
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that they would someday hit big ca- 
sino. Frank says he was inspired by foot- 
ball crowds that “went bananas” dur- 
ing flag-waving numbers at half time 
and by the emergence of Middle Amer- 
ica. “When that man said ‘Silent Ma- 
jority, he was right. They are silent. 
Someone has got to make them jump 
out of their shells and start screamin’, be- 
cause they're just waiting for someone 
to give them the spark.” Mann’s in- 
spiration was more personal. “I’m a ham- 
burger.” he confesses. “My greatest joy 
in the world is to sit home on a Sun- 
day afternoon, listen to a patriotic album 
or album of alma mater songs, maybe 
have a drink and just cry.” 

While the show was in rehearsal, the 
producers offered it to the Nixon Ad- 
ministration, Their premiére took place 
at a White House luncheon, and the'r 
next gig was a Memphis fund-raising 
banquet where they played opposite the 
va-Va-va-voom rhetoric of Spiro Agnew. 
A follow-up Tennessee State Fair ap- 
pearance was taped for presentation on 
the Ed Sullivan Show. All that will ul- 
timately lead, Mann hopes, to an orig- 
inal-cast album, a cross-country tour 
and a weekly TV series. The whole pros- 
pect, he says, gives him goose pimples. 


The Princess Who Belched 


“She's got an indiscreet voice,” 1 re- 
marked. “It's full of—" 1 hesitated. 

“Her voice is full of money,” he 
suddenly 

That was it. I'd never understood be- 
fore. It full of money—that was 
the inexhaustible charm that rose and 
fell in it, the jingle of it, the cymbals’ 
song of it . High in a white palace 
the king's daughter, the golden girl 

—The Great Gatsby 


said 


was 


Candice Bergen is not the daughter 
of a king, but a ventriloquist. Oth- 
erwise she conveys all the insouciance 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald's fabled Daisy Bu- 
chanan. Beautiful, rich, intelligent and 
flippant, Candice can well afford draw- 
ing-room  sallies and wry self-depre- 
cation. Recalling growing up as Edgar 
Bergen’s daughter, she says: “One may 
not turn out exactly normal when you 
have two wooden dummies for brothers, 
each with his own room.” Or _ her 
days with the jet set: “That was a valu- 
able exposure to the ultimate in bore- 
dom.” Or her screen performances: 
“I'm great at the physical stuff: run- 
ning, riding, jumping. Acting—that’s 
another story.” 

Indeed it is, but Candice’s limited tal- 
ent has not restrained runaway demands 
for her services, Now 24, she has starred 
in eight motion pictures, most of them 
(The Group, The Sand Pebbles, The Ad- 
venturers, Soldier Blue) requiring beau- 
ty, a Trojan endurance and little ar- 
tistry. Off-screen, her talents are so plen- 
tiful that they almost drive her to dilet- 
tantism, She has modeled, shot photos 


for Playboy, and written articles for 
Vogue, Esquire, Cosmopolitan and the 
Los Angeles Times. In Getting Straight, 
Co-star Elliott Gould helped unearth a 
tantalizing shard of acting ability. She 
received $200,000 for a western, The 
Hunting Party, which she has recently 
finished shooting in Spain with Oliver 
Reed (Women in Love). She has just fin- 
ished filming Mike Nichols’ Carnal 
Knowledge in Vancouver, B.C. 

Demure Deflowering. Candice is gen- 
erally hailed as heiress apparent to 
Grace Kelly, but the princess role 
does not quite fit. Says she: “Basically 
I'm the klutz who makes a terrific en- 
trance to the party and then trips and 
falls and walks around with food in 
her hair. That ice-maiden stuff is a 
big defense—it’s protection. It keeps a 
lot of Shriners and creeps away.” 
She greets friends with a breezy “How's 


your ass anyway?” In casual con- 


versation she may burp, giggle un- 
controllably and then tell about the 
time at Westlake School when she 


and several girls tried to sing Happy 
Birthday On one protracted belch. 
Princess Grace may have dallied with 
Cary Grant in To Catch a Thief. But 
Candice has been bedded by Elliott 
Gould in Getting Straight, deflowered 
by Bekim Fehmiu in The Adventurers 
and raped by Oliver Reed in The Hunt- 
ing Party. Recalling Time’s review of 
The Adventurers (March 30), she pre- 
dicts more of the same for Hunting 
Party. “| can see the reviews now: *Can- 
dice Bergen grimaces as she loses her vir- 
ginity.. All I do in this film is get 
raped and have orgasms. But I've got 
the orgasms down pat now. It’s your 
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Latest 
U.S. Government 
figures show: 


Carlton is lowest in “tar” of all 
regular filter kings tested. 
Only 4.2 mg...less “tar” than 99.9% 
of all cigarettes sold. 


If you're interested in a cigarette 
that has low “tar,”’ you've probably 
seen the “tar’’ numbers appearing in 
cigarette advertisements these days. 

One brand says: “15 mg of ‘tar’. 

Another says: “14 mg.” 

Another says: “12.6.” 

Latest U.S. Government figures 
show Carlton is lowest of all regular fil- 
terkings tested, with only 4.2mgof‘‘tar.” 
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In fact, the U.S. Government fig- 
ures show that Carlton has less “‘tar’’ 
than 99.9% of all cigarettes sold. 

If you would like the U.S. Govern- 
ment list of “tar” figures, we'll be glad 
to mail you a copy. Just send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to: 
American Tobacco Company, Box 
#1880, Grand Central Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 






Let down on the 
distinctive dryness, the 
delicate flavour of 
Gordon's Gin? Never! 
Every bottle is based on 
Mr. Gordon's original 
1769 formula. So you 
still stir a drier, more 
precise martini today. 
A fanatic devotion to 
our discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But then that's why 
your martini is made 
with the biggest selling 
gin in England, 
America, the world. 
Cheers! 
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token ten seconds of heavy breathing, 
followed by my baroque expression, eyes 
heavenward.” 

Persuasive Offer. The daughter of 
that radio favorite who gave you Char- 
lie McCarthy and Mortimer Snerd, Can- 
dice grew up in a Bel Air environment 
that could have made Little Candy a 
child star any time she wanted. Little 
Candy did not want, and instead went 


| to nearby Westlake and to school in 


Switzerland and eventually to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. College social 
life bored her (she neither smokes nor 
drinks), and she spent much of her ex- 
tracurricular time modeling in New 
York. Eventually she caught the eye of 
Director Sidney Lumet, who was cast- 
ing the film version of Mary McCarthy's 
The Group. 

The offer was persuasive. “The peo- 
ple were so bright and articulate,” she 
says, “so unlike the kind of Hollywood 
film making I detested. Playing the part 
of a lesbian was the kind of rebellious 
gesture I enjoyed then.” She is equally 
candid about her attitude toward later 
roles. She chose Sand Pebbles primarily 
because she wanted to go to the Ori- 
ent, and confesses: “If I'm hard to take 
now, I must have been unbearable then. 
I had this tremendous disdain for my 
profession and this huge arrogance.” 
She airily admits that she agreed to a 
role in that $10 million bomb, The Ad- 
venturers, “purely for money.” She adds: 
“Selling out wasn’t as hard as I thought 


| it would be.” Anyway, making movies 


“is a layaway plan for my forties, a 
means of financing my twilight years.” 
Heavy Radicals. She is already en- 
joying the spoils of success. She now 
owns a kind of fun house, the aviary 
on the old John Barrymore estate in Bev- 
erly Hills, complete with six telephones, 
no working clocks, a zoo of stuffed an- 
imals and a desk full of middle-class re- 
pair bills. She has taken up the signal 
causes of her generation—sleeping-in 
with the Indians at Alcatraz, demon- 
strating against the ABM. But just as 
she has nagging doubts about her act- 
ing, she is not sure she is going about 
her reformist duties in quite the right 
way. During the shooting of Soldier 
Blue she organized a Moratorium Day 
demonstration in Mexico, She recalls 
comically: “We met in a drugstore, 
hatching plans over sundaes. Oh, we 
were heavy radicals all right.” 
Self-deprecators are often  disillu- 
sioned romantics, and Candice is no ex- 
ception, A true Fitzgerald fan, she makes 
herself weep in films by thinking of 
Zelda. And like a good Fitzgerald her- 
oine, she has an otherworldly attitude 
toward beauty, wealth and success. En- 
chanted dreams are more piquant than 


| fulfilled realities, after all. “My favorite 


fantasy is Snow White,” she muses. 


| “The guy comes riding up on his white 


charger, and they play, Some Day My 
Prince Will Come, and | just go crazy. 
In real life, the guy comes up on his 
white horse and has terrible acne. The 
fantasy is more fun.” 
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who drives is a threat to your life. 
And to the lives of those you love. 
He causes most of the 
alcohol-related crashes which 
kill 30,000 Americans every year. 

What can we do about him? 

A lot, with your help. The National 
Highway Safety Bureau of the 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
has a new countermeasures 


Hell drive until he 
kills, if we let him. 
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he is (1) identified and 
apprehended, (2) handled properly 
by the courts, (3) brought into 
treatment, and (4) kept off the 
road until that treatment is 
effective. 

What can you do? Help make 
sure your state and your local 
community support this federal 





countermeasures program. Write 
FS (-stc-) a Co Zot) ao (o(-) velo) at- Tee Co) 
your mayor. Tell them you want 
your state and your city to 
cooperate fully in the National 
Highway Safety Bureau's new 
Alcohol Safety Countermeasures 
Program. Your letter could make 
fiet-Melticoscele ye 
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PROFESSIONAL MEN IN JOB-PLACEMENT CLASS AT VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


The New Face of Unemployment 


Y the standards of past times of trou- 
ble in the U.S. economy, the cur- 
rent unemployment rate of 5.5% is not 
particularly high. That fact does not, 
of course, cushion the psychological 
shock experienced by people who have 
been fired. Many got their first jobs dur- 
ing the buoyant 1960s, have never been 
laid off before and do not quite know 
What has hit them. In many ways, to- 
day’s unemployed are different from 
those of earlier years. Though members 
of minority groups and blue-collar work- 
ers are the most vulnerable to layoffs, 
a surprising number of jobless people 
are unpoor and unblack. 

White Losses. All the rise in un- 
employment during this year’s third 
quarter occurred among whites; the 
black rate held unchanged at 8.5%. 
That is 1.7 times as much as the white 
rate, but the ratio of black to white un- 
employment usually runs 2 to | and is 
now the lowest in 17 years. One reason 
is that black workers are concentrated 
in the service trades and government 
jobs, where layoffs have been fewer 
than in manufacturing. Another is that 
there are not many blacks in the de- 
pressed aerospace industry. In addition, 
black factory workers by now have built 
up some seniority, so that they no long- 
er fit the cliché of “last hired, first 
fired.” 

By contrast, the mostly white con- 
struction industry is in a deep slump, out- 
side of a few cities. Unemployment 
among hardhats in September reached 
13.8%, the highest since 1963. White- 
collar workers constitute another group 
no longer immune to layoffs. Though 
the unemployment rate among them is 
only 2.8%, the number of jobless white- 
collar workers has jumped in the past 
year from 932,000 to 1,258,000. Un- 
employment has also been rising fast 
among workers in farming, lumber, ma- 
chinery, and—even before the strike 
—the auto industry. 

Executive Layoffs. Seasoned exec- 
utives and high-paid technicians are feel- 
ing the sting of unemployment. The 
Labor Department reports that the num- 
ber of jobless “professional and man- 
agerial” workers has climbed in the 
past year from 279,000 to 409,000. 
In many cities, voluntary job-placement 
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centers have opened up to teach these 
men the skills they have forgotten: 
how to write a resumé, how to look 
for a job, what to do while waiting. 

Typically, New Yorker Robert Kertz 
lost his $350-a-week job as a senior plan- 
ning analyst at Eastern Airlines last Jan- 
uary; since then, he has worked only 
two months during the summer as a con- 
sultant. Airlines are not hiring, and 
Kertz finds that no other employers 
have any interest in him, since he has 
spent his entire career in that busi- 
ness. He and his wife must try to 
meet basic living expenses of $600 to 
$700 a month on $75-a-week un- 
employment compensation. In Man- 
hattan, Michael Parsons, laid off from 
a Madison Avenue job, has come up 
with a solution that might occur only to 
an adman. He circulates letters proclaim- 
ing himself “president and sole employ- 
ee” of The Adman Works for Bread Inc., 
and offers to paint studio apartments for 
$85 v. the going rate of about $200, His 
letters bravely warn prospective custom- 
ers to take the bargain before he finds an- 
other job. 

Graduating to Joblessness. Young 
people are the worst off. Teen-age un- 
employment has risen in the past year 
from 12.9% to 16.8%. In September, 
the jobless rate among men aged 20 to 
24 reached 11%, the highest in nine 
years. Many of the men mustered out 
of the armed forces this year are still 
searching for work. For example, Jim 
Krauland, 23, returned to Seattle in 
April after spending almost four years 
in the Marines. “I had been a cook,” 
he says, “so I figured that I would be 
able to get something in that line with- 
out trouble.” He found only one tem- 
porary job making sandwiches, and he 
now subsists on $66 weekly unemploy- 
ment compensation. “Two friends of 
mine who got out about the same time 
that I did are going back into the ser- 
vice because there is no work.” 

Graduating students can no longer 
count on a choice of job offers, or 
even one. Bruce Bronn, 23, prudently 
began looking for a job last January 
while he was still a senior at Chicago’s 
Columbia College, seeking any possible 
position in journalism, advertising or 
public relations. Some 100 interviews 








TODAY’S JOBLESS WORKERS 


later, he is a veteran of the jobless 
rolls, living with his mother and strug- 
gling to meet monthly car payments. 
His $45-a-week unemployment compen- 
sation runs out in December. “It is frus- 
trating, it is maddening,” he says. “I 
went to school four years to learn a pro- 
fession, and still I cannot get a job. I 
had to graduate from college in order 
to be unemployed.” He is beginning to 
wonder if he was really as lucky as he 
once thought to draw number 365 in 
the draft lottery. 
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PRICES 


Back on the Treadmill 

The payoff for rising unemployment 
was supposed to be a tapering of in- 
flation. That looked reasonable in Au- 
gust, when retail prices rose at an an- 
nual rate of only 2.4%. Last week, 
however, the Government reported that 
consumer prices in September jumped 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
6%—almost equal to the fastest pace 
last winter. The rise, combined with a 
shrinkage in the average working week, 
ended a four-month increase in work- 
ers’ purchasing power. Weekly spendable 
earnings, measured in 1957-59 dollars, 
dropped 83¢ in September to $77.68. 

The September price spurt might be 
a misleading one-month wiggle—as the 
Administration claims it is. There are 
disquieting portents, however, that the 
index in October will be no better, and 
perhaps worse. The full impact of in- 
creases on new cars will be reflected in 
the October index, and fuel oil prices 
are also expected to boost the figures. 

Food was the fastest riser in Sep- 
tember’s index. The second largest jump 
occurred in women’s apparel, partly be- 
cause, in addition to its other disad- 
vantages, the midi is expensive. Pres- 
idential Economic Adviser Paul Mc- 
Cracken took some comfort in reporting 
that the rate of rise in the consumer 
price index has declined slightly quar- 
ter to quarter, despite the September in- 
crease. On the other hand, the more 
comprehensive price index, the so-called 
G.N.P. deflator, rose from the second 
quarter to the third quarter. 

The Nixon Administration's insistence 
that inflation is being curbed no longer 
convinces all its business supporters. Fif- 
teen chiefs of major U.S. corporations 
called at the White House early last 
week to repeat to President Nixon a 
plea that they had made earlier at the 
Business Council meeting. Inflation will 
not be ended, they said, until the Ad- 
ministration does something more to 
slow wage-and-benefit increases, espe- 
cially in construction. Increases in major 
union settlements this year have been av- 
eraging 10% annually. The businessmen 
were not specific about just what ac- 
tion the Administration should take, but 
they seemed to want more direct and vig- 
orous presidential preachment of wage 
restraint—especially to Nixon's new- 
found friends, the hardhats. 


CORPORATIONS 
The Colonel’s Second Battle 


Few episodes in his half-century as 
an industrialist and financier have made 
Chicago’s Henry Crown prouder than 
the work he did a decade ago at Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. As executive com- 
mittee chairman he helped manage the 
company's recovery from a $435 mil- 
lion loss on its Convair jetliners; it was 
the largest financial setback on a single 
product line ever sustained by a U.S. 
corporation. Crown felt deeply wounded 
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ROGER LEWIS 
A victory for tenacity. 


when the company’s directors in 1965 
and 1966 called in General Dynamics’ 
preference stock, forcing him and his 
family to sell a $100 million holding. 
It seemed like an obvious attempt by 
the directors to get rid of Crown; he 
was so hurt that he severed all con- 
nection with the company. 

Crown thereby lost his first battle 
for General Dynamics. But early this 
year, the 74-year-old colonel, who served 
as an Army procurement officer dur- 
ing World War Il, took the offensive 
in a second fight to control the huge, 
troubled defense contractor. Ironically, 
his chief obstacle was none other 
than the man he had brought in as Gen- 
eral Dynamics’ president in 1962: Roger 
Lewis. 58, who subsequently sided 
with the faction that forced Crown to 
sell out. 

Last week Crown not only won his 
fight but did so with a remarkable ab- 
sence of board-room bloodshed. G.D.'s 


directors deposed Lewis as chairman 
and chief executive; he remains pres- 
ident and a director. To run the com- 
pany, the board picked David S. Lewis, 
53 (no kin), president of thriving Mc- 
Donnell Douglas Corp. He had ap- 
parently tired of waiting for that com- 
pany’s strong-minded chief executive, 
James McDonnell, 71, to step down 
and let him take full charge, and he 
could not resist Crown's challenge to 
turn General Dynamics around. 

A Matter of Loyalty. Why did Crown, 
whose personal wealth is estimated at 
more than $400 million, want to re- 
enter the scene at General Dynamics? 
Last year profits tumbled from a 1966 
peak of $54 million to $2,530,000, only 
one-tenth of 1% of the company’s $2.5 
billion sales. G.D. has been plagued by 
losses in its shipyard division, a mi- 
crofilm products subsidiary, and the con- 
troversial F-111 fighter-bomber. 

Crown wanted General Dynamics 
partly out of pride and tenacity and part- 
ly as a matter of long loyalty to asso- 
ciates. The son of a Lithuanian im- 
migrant, he started Chicago’s Material 
Service Corp. in 1919 on a borrowed 
$10,000. By the time he sold the firm 
to General Dynamics in 1959—and be- 
came a key figure on the board—he 
had built M.S.C. into one of the world’s 
largest sand and gravel companies. Af- 
ter Crown quit General Dynamics in 
1966, many of Material Service's top ex- 
ecutives departed in frustration at the 
way the company was being run. Up- 
set, Crown quietly began buying blocks 
of General Dynamics common stock. 
By last May, he and friends had ac- 
cumulated 18% of the shares for about 
$57 million, 

Uneasy Rests the Head. Wall Street 
sensed a proxy fight, but Roger Lewis 
kept the peace by inviting Crown and 
five allies to join his twelve-man board. 
Crown became chairman of a newly cre- 
ated executive policy committee. Lewis 
soon named Crown’s son Lester as head 
of the cherished Material Service. Still. 
the uneasy alliance was strained when 
Crown began studying the company’s 
books and found, he claims, that the 
1969 profit was partly the result of ac- 
counting changes. Though Roger Lewis 
held a mandate to run the company 
through 1970, Crown let it be known 
that he was shopping for a new pres- 
ident. He approached Semon (“Bunkie™) 
Knudsen, the former Ford Motors pres- 
ident, but Knudsen held out for the 
chairmanship. Six weeks ago, Crown 
met David Lewis, started dickering and 
liked him enough to offer him all that 
Knudsen had wanted. 

General Dynamics can use Dave Lew- 
is’ talents. An aeronautical engineer 
(Georgia Tech, °39), he worked up from 
the drafting board to the presidency of 
St. Louis’ McDonnell Co. before its 
merger with Douglas Aircraft in 1967. 
Taking charge of the demoralized, loss- 
ridden Santa Monica airframe maker, 
he turned it into a profitable operation 
within two years. To lure him away, Gen- 
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eral Dynamics reportedly offered him 
more than $200,000 a year in salary, 
plus stock options. It is too late for 
Dave Lewis to revamp the tragic F-111, 
but aerospace men figure that under 
him General Dynamics is not likely to 
stumble into a similar mess again. 


Fighting a Doggy Image 

For many travelers, a bus journey of 
any distance is an ordeal to be avoid- 
ed, a dreary succession of tacky ter- 
minals, long lines and cramped rides in 
coaches that are often too hot or too 
cold. In recent years, Greyhound Lines, 
intercity busing’s top dog, has made a 
modest effort to expunge this mangy 
image and reinstate the bus as a prime 
passenger carrier. Now, under a 40-year- 
old president and a group of young 
vice presidents, some still in their 
30s, the race for improvement is being 
speeded up. 

A sense of hustle became evident 
last May when Gerald Trautman, chair- 
man of Greyhound Corp., the conglom- 
erate that owns the bus company, named 
the line's new president: James L. Ker- 
rigan, who had joined the firm at 17 as 
a clerk. Kerrigan, the father of seven 
children, is eager to attract more young 
passengers. As part of this drive, Grey- 





eral popular songs. notably the country 
music hit Thank God and Greyhound. 
Sample lyric: 


Now we're here at the station 
and you're getting on, 
And all 1 can think of is— 
thank God and Greyhound you're 


gone. 


While railroads and some airlines are 
dropping short-haul routes, Kerrigan 
plans to pile on more nonstop runs of 
200 to 300 miles. In a “Greyhound Sav- 
ings Time” ad campaign, the line is 
stressing the difference in fares between 
air and bus travel. It notes that a round- 
Irip ticket between Chicago and De- 
troit is $27 cheaper by bus than by air 
Other sample savings: $17 between Sac- 
ramento and San Francisco, and $25 be- 
tween New York and Washington. 

Greyhound also wants to bring more 
affluent passengers to the bus. Kerrigan 
is expanding a VIP service, which at 
some terminals enables riders to check 
their baggage at the ticket counter, 
leave their coats with a steward, trav- 
el nonstop for up to 200 miles and ar- 
rive at their destination with nearly the 
speed of air travel (counting the drive 
to and from the airport), To save sub- 
urbanites the trouble of traveling into 
DON 
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MASON WILLIAMS ON TOUR 
A metaphor for reality. 


hound sponsored a concert tour by Rock 
Singer Mason Williams, part of which 
was made into a NET television show 
The company has begun direct service 
linking a dozen colleges with major cit- 
ies and has hired student representatives 
on campus to promote Greyhound. Ker- 
rigan claims that many students see the 
bus as a sort of folk symbol—a met- 
aphor for reality, a part of the new open- 
road mystique—and that they refer to 
travelers who take planes as “plastic peo- 
ple.” In the last year, references to Grey- 
hound or bus have bounced up in sev- 
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the city to catch a bus, Greyhound 
built satellite terminals near mass tran- 
sit systems on the edges of Chicago 
and Cleveland—an idea that it plans to 
extend to other cities. As a lure for pas- 
sengers from abroad, Greyhound sells 
a $99 foreign-tour ticket that allows non- 
Americans to travel anywhere on the sys- 
tem for up to 30 days. Meanwhile, the 
line has started to serve foreigners where 
they live. It launched a subsidiary in 
Korea last spring and another in Ni- 
geria last month. 

The company is also polishing up 


its U.S. facilities. In the last few 
years it has built 27 terminals and 
spent $100 million for new buses, in- 
cluding some wide-bodied “supercruis- 
ers.” A turbine-engine bus is scheduled 
to go into service on some routes 
next year. It will significantly cut 
noise and vibration, last twice as long 
as a diesel engine. and run without a 
cooling system, which overheats and 
now accounts for almost half of the 
engine failures. 

The bus company reported earnings 
of $30 million last year, up 6.2% from 
1968. but the need for improvement is 
clear. Passenger volume, which amount- 
ed to $326 million last year, no longer 
covers operating costs. Only a steep 
rise in the line’s package express ser- 
vice made the bus operation profitable. 
The parent company, Greyhound Corp.. 
has a great deal riding on the carrier's 
improvement. Though it is now in such 
varied fields as meat packing (Armour) 
and computer leasing, almost half of 
its earnings come from its transportation 
companies, of which the line is much 
the largest. 


MANAGEMENT 
Drop that Meat Ax 


While corporations are slashing away 
at executive flab, Robert W. Haack, pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has come up with a few words of cau- 
tion about economy drives. Said he in 
what could rank as the quote of the 
week; “Moderation, even in cost-cut- 
ting, can be a virtue,” 

In the exchange’s quarterly report, 
Haack noted the upturn in stock trad- 
ing volume and said that those bro- 
kerage firms that have pared personnel 
and operations selectively “will enjoy a 
distinct advantage over their competitors 
when it comes to handling a resurgence 
of business.” His message: companies 
that have zealously hacked off not only 
fat but also bone and muscle will feel 
the pain as business gets better. 





EFFICIENCY 
How Sharp Is A.T. & T.? 


For all its celebrated troubles with 
broken equipment, overloaded circuits, 
inept operators and backlogged demands 
for service, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph has retained the admiration of 
most businessmen for its managerial 
skill. Now the flaws in performance 
are prompting the Bell System's critics 
to question management's ability to plan 
ahead. Last week Federal Communi- 
cations Commissioner Nicholas Johnson, 
one of A.T. & T.’s most outspoken de- 
tractors, charged that, instead of find- 
ing innovative ways to increase tele- 
phone usage and company revenues, 
A.T. & T.’s managers have adopted pol- 
icies that “simultaneously produce high- 
er prices and worse service for the 
public, and lower profits for its share- 
holders.” He added: “You all recall the 
telephone company. You have to recall 
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the telephone company. You lose your 
dime on the first try.” 

“There is no one whom I have ever 
been able to discover within A.T. & T.,” 
continued Johnson, “who has a sense 
of the social-political-economic role of 
the telephone in a modern industrial so- 
ciety. They can design, promote, dis- 
tribute and install a Princess telephone 
that will transmit the human voice. But 
they are seemingly incapable of think- 
ing about the ways in which people 
might use that instrument in their lives. 


WALTER BENNETT 


FCC’S NICHOLAS JOHNSON IN OFFICE 
Looking for off-hours traffic. 


What would be the social impact of uni- 
versal availability of a low-price long-dis- 
tance service without a per-call charge? 
They don’t know. 

“There is a significant peak in tele- 
phone usage during the four or five 
hours around noon every workday. Dur- 
ing many of the 20 other hours of the 
day, the telephone system is almost idle. 
But the Bell System and the FCC have 
had great difficulty in responding to 
this obvious problem. This is especially 
tragic for Bell's shareholders because, 
with a $41 billion investment in plant, 
any minute when it is not being used 
to peak capacity is costing them a great 
deal in lost profits 

“Bell is afraid of anything that has 
not received its papal imprimatur being 
plugged into its system. This is like an 
electric company trying to discourage 
the installation of air conditioners and 
washer-dryer combinations. If the phone 
company would only encourage the use 
of its system by innovative equipment 
manufacturers, it would suddenly find 
200 million Americans working for Bell 
on their own time, rather than working 
against it. The increase in communi- 
cations traffic would jump enormously 


* With bicycle that he sometimes rides to work 
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because 200 million people can think 
of a lot more things to do with a com- 
munications network than one corpo- 
ration can think up for them—partic- 
ularly if it’s not thinking.” 

Astute Financing. As a social critic 
of the phone company, Lawyer Johnson 
has a plausible-sounding but debatable 
case. Though charges for local service 
have risen considerably, A.T. & T. has 
reduced long-distance rates nine times 
in the past decade. To lure off-hours traf 
fic, the company offers bargain rates 
after 5 p.m. Johnson missed the mark 
by a wide margin when he also ac- 
cused A.T. & T. of financial blunders 
He complained that, to raise the huge 
sums that it needs, the company had di- 
luted shareholders’ equity by depending 
too much on issuing new stock and 
too littke on borrowing through the 
bond market while interest rates were 
low in years past. Replies A.T. & T. 
Treasurer John Scanlon: “I think he 
was speaking outside his area of 
competence.” 

In fact, Bell began to step up its bor- 
rowing five years ago. Despite tight 
money, the company this year expects 
to float a record $4 billion worth of 
bonds, using many remarkably astute in- 
novations. One idea is to sell $100 “Ma 
Bell savings bonds,” bearing interest of 
63% or more at phone company of- 
fices throughout the U.S. Savings and 
loan men and Treasury officials, who 
sell U.S. savings bonds, are afraid of 
the competition that this would bring 
to them. Mindful of such fears, A.T. & T. 
officials last week decided to turn as 
usual to the ordinary channels of the 
bond market for their next $500 mil- 
lion borrowing. Though investors appear 
to have lost their former appetite for 
A.T. & T. stock, which fell this year to 
its lowest level in two decades, insti- 
tutions and individuals still seem eager 
to buy the company’s highly rated bonds. 


AUTOS 
Chrysler Rides Out the Bumps 


Chrysler will always be a boom-or- 
bust company. 
—John J. Riccardo, 
President, Chrysler Corp. 


On the surface, the principal accom- 
plishment of the nation’s third biggest 
automaker this year would seem to have 
been avoiding disaster. In the first quar- 
ter, Chrysler lost only $29 million, rath- 
er than the $40 million that Wall Street 
had anticipated. In June it rounded up 
$800 million of bank credit over a hec- 
tic weekend—just in time to quiet ru- 
mors that holders of short-term notes 
would push the company down the same 
road that the Penn Central followed. 
Last week it reported a third-quarter 
net of $1.1 million, off 71% from a 
year earlier; that left a loss of $20 mil- 
lion for this year’s first nine months. 

In fact, Chrysler's outlook has im- 
proved far more than these bumpy fig- 
ures might indicate. Fourth-quarter sales 


are starting off stronger than at any 
time in Chrysler history and promise 
enough profit to haul the corporation 
into the black for the whole year. The 
company is now covering its costs well 
enough to make heavy repayments of 
short-term debt without drawing on its 
new lines of bank credit. Debt repay- 
able within a year has shrunk from a 
mountainous $673 million last March 
to a manageable $369 million now, 
Help from G.M. The 1971 model 
year looks like the year of the small 
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CAFIERO, RICCARDO, AND TOWNSEND 
Small cars and a little bit of luck. 


car, and Chrysler is well positioned to 
catch the trend. In January, it will be- 
gin importing two minicars, the Jap- 
anese-made Colt and the English-pro- 
duced Cricket. Added to the Valiant 
and Dart, which have captured 37% of 
this year’s compact market, they will 
give Chrysler the broadest range of small 
cars offered by any U.S. automaker. 

There is a strong element of luck in 
the turn-around. The strike that has 
shut down General Motors undoubtedly 
has helped Chrysler's fourth-quarter 
sales, and it will also prevent G.M.’s 
Vega trom getting the long sales head 
start on the Colt and Cricket that once 
looked likely. The biggest reason for 
the improvement, however, is the ag- 
gressive direction that Chrysler is get- 
ting from the new management of Pres- 
ident Riccardo, 46, and Group Vice 
President Eugene A. Cafiero, 44, who 
is in charge of auto operations. They 
took over in January, when former Pres- 
ident Virgil Boyd moved up to vice chair- 
man and Chairman Lynn Townsend re- 
linquished control of day-to-day oper- 
ations; Townsend now concentrates on 
long-term policy decisions. 

Misplaced Faith. Riccardo and Ca- 
fiero inherited some staggering head- 
aches. Costs were high. Some of Chrys- 
ler’s cars impressed consumers as un- 
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PROFESSIONAL 
CASSETTE. 


It gets the most out of your recorder. 




























travel or just plain fun, you can count on 
“Scotch” Cassettes to perform like a “pro” 
We don’t just claim they’re dependable, we 
guarantee every one. 


Cassettes look a lot alike from the 
outside. But what counts is the 
tape inside them. We've loaded 
“Scotch” Brand Cassettes with 
our best. With “Dynarange” 

the professional recording tape. 
Superbly sensitive and long- 
lasting. So whether you're 
taping rock or Bach, 
you'll get all the fidelity 
your recorder 
can deliver. And 
plenty of encores. 


Take your choice of 30, 60, 90, or 120-minute 
lengths; album cases or postal- -approved 
mailers. It costs no more to “turn pro” with 
“Scotch” Brand, the professional cassette. 
Professional tips: Ask your dealer for 
our helpful booklet of recording 
lips, or send 25¢ coin to: 3M 
Company, P.O. Box 3146, 
Dept. C, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 
“Scotch”, ““Dynarange” and 
plaid design are registered 
trademarks of 3M Co. 


For music taping, 
school, business, 
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imaginatively styled, and quality control 
had slipped. Worst of all, Chrysler was 
initially left behind by the market swing 
to small cars because it had placed an 
even more stubborn faith than G.M. or 
Ford in the idea that the American mo- 
torist’s love for big cars would last for- 
ever. During the 1969 model year, only 
one of its eight plants could produce 
the compacts. 

Riccardo, whose brusque manner ir- 
ritates some subordinates, likes big cars 
—they are more profitable than com- 
pacts—but he has been realist enough 
to shift with the trend, as Townsend 
and Boyd had begun to do. By now, 
three Chrysler plants have been equipped 
to turn out compacts. Riccardo and Ca- 
fiero also launched a brutal cost-cutting 
program. Among other things, they cut 
white-collar employment by 3,500, to a 
total of 66,000, and eliminated 200 bud 
geted but unfilled managerial jobs. The 
new managers chopped $150 million 
yearly off total costs. 

Cafiero has devoted particular atten- 
tion to quality control. For example, he 
has standardized instrument panels so 
that workers can learn more easily to 
build them. He also tours plants to 
give what amount to pep talks. That 
sounds deadly, but the Brooklyn-born 
Cafiero talks the language of the foot- 
ball-loving auto workers, Instead of 
speaking about “improving productiv- 
ity.” for example, he talks about “going 
into the factories and teaching the guys 
how to block and tackle.” 

Late in Europe. The new managers 
readily acknowledge that they are a 
long way from solving all of Chrysler's 
styling, quality-control or sales problems. 
The company got into the European 
sales race late, and bought some trou- 
bled manufacturers—notably France's 
Simca and Britain’s Rootes—largely be- 
cause G.M. and Ford had plucked off 
the winners. Chrysler's recently unified 
operations in Britain, France and Spain 
are still running in the red. 

At home, in any industry other than 
autos, Chrysler's sales of around $7 bil- 
lion a year would make it a giant, In 


its own field, where it competes against 
companies that are twice and three times 
as large, Chrysler is highly sensitive to 
any changes in the volatile auto mar- 
ket. The ups and downs of demand 
that would only moderately affect G.M. 
or Ford stand out boldly in the profit- 
and-loss figures of the boom-or-bust 
company. 





FRANCE 
Bread and Wine 


France gets a lot of bread from wine 
—specifically $1.5 billion a year in do- 
mestic sales alone. Wine is also one of 
the country’s most bracing exports, at 
$500 million. This year, after a wor- 
risomely chilly spring, the weather 
turned ideal, with just the right blend 
of sun and showers. As the grape har- 
vest neared its end last week, prospects 
for the wine business glowed, The bump- 
er crop is expected to yield 57 million 
barrels of wine, up better than 34% 
from last year. 

Swimming in Grapes. In the Cham- 
pagne district, the vines are more boun- 
tiful than at any other time in_ this 
century. The profusion of Pinot Char- 
donnay, Pinot Noir and other Cham- 
pagne grapes sometimes led to confusion 
among the vintners. Moét and Chandon 
and Piper-Heidsieck had to rent Marne 
River barges to store their vinous over- 
flow. Others used abandoned water tow- 
ers and even swimming pools. Assess- 
ments of the size and quality of the 
grape crop in other wine districts were 
only slightly less heady. A spokesman 
for the Institut National des Appellations 
d’Origine, the industry’s official group, 
summed up the quality: “For Bordeaux, 
it is the sort of harvest that comes 
along every 25 years, for Cotes du 
Rhone every 15, for Alsace every twelve, 
for Burgundy every ten, for the Loire 
every six.” 

Because of inflation and the tradition 
of setting prices according to the In- 
stitut crop ratings, which are high this 
year, the rich harvest is unlikely to 
bring down the price of wine. And the 


BRINGING IN THE CHAMPAGNE GRAPE CROP OF THE CENTURY 
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crop will not have much immediate im- 
pact on the U.S. market, despite a 
drop in the size of the California wine 
crop, which is down 20% from last 
year. Beaujolais, the first wine to trav- 
el, will not arrive in the U.S until next 
March, and this year’s Champagne will 
not be in American shops before 1974. 
Still, spokesmen for French vintners 
grow euphoric when discussing prospects 
in the U.S., their largest single export 
market. Last year Americans spent $70 
million for French alcoholic drinks, 
mostly wine. In this year’s first half, 
U.S. imports of French wine climbed 
30%. The demand for quality wines, 
whether foreign or domestic, is growing 
faster than supply. 


ITALY 
More State Control 


Nobody expected miracles when Ce- 
sare Merzagora, an accomplished busi- 
nessman and former leader of Italy's 
Senate, took over six months ago as pres- 
ident of Montecatini-Edison, the coun- 
try’s largest industrial firm. The Milan 
headquarters of the overdiversified 
chemical colossus was torn at the top 
by a management divided into two hos- 
tile camps—representatives of the gov- 
ernment's substantial interest and cham- 
pions of private investors (including the 
Agnelli and Pirelli families) —which held 
equal stakes. Directors had hoped that 
the appointment of Merzagora, 71. 
would keep both factions in balance 
and allay fears that the state was aim- 
ing for an outright takeover. 

Last week, after a five-hour meeting 
attended by many of the most pow- 
erful men in Italian business and state 
agencies, Merzagora stalked out and re- 
signed. The state, he complained, was 
seeking domination of the firm, The 
news sent ripples of concern through 
Western Europe’s business community. 
Amid rumors of a drastic organizational 
shakeup, the company’s stock scraped 
a new low. Investors remembered that 
Giorgio Valerio, a bitter foe of state en- 
croachment, was ousted as president last 
April by his rivals in the government. 

There have been tension and trouble 
ever since 1968, when two state-run en- 
terprises, ENI and IRI, bought a major 
block of stock in Montecatini-Edison. 
The state companies want Italy’s chem- 
ical industry welded into a cartel strong 
enough to thwart foreign competitors. 
The government's men have proved to 
be far more dynamic and adept at grab- 
bing power than the representatives of 
private shareholders. Now the state’s ex- 
ecutives are likely to move into the vac- 
uum created by Merzagora’s departure. 
In Italy, the government already has mo- 
nopoly control over electric power, tele- 
phones, railroads, radio and television 
The state also has big interests in ship- 
ping, steel, airlines and oil, After last 
week’s flare-up, it seems quite possible 
that the Continent’s biggest chemical 
concern eventually will be tucked com- 
pletely into the government fold. 
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They took the Dale Carnegie Course 
to help themselves...and discovered 
the satisfaction of helping others! 


Walter Roberts, Administrative Manager, Dixon 
Paper Company, Denver, Colorado, avoided speak- 
ing up in company meetings for four years. “Il used 
memos instead,” he says, “but you can’t do a job 
that way. So I took the Dale Carnegie Course and 
changed all that. 

“It isn’t until you develop self-confidence that 
you're much good to others. Dale ( arnegie training 
gave me that confidence. I'm now able to lead and 
encourage others. It gives me a tremendous satisfac- 
tion to see other people develop themselves.”’ 

John J. Urban, Vice President of Modern Maid 
Food Products, Jamaica, New York, came toa similat 
conclusion after taking the Dale Carnegie Course. 

“IT learned how to work successfully with other 


people and help them solve their problems. | moved 





from supervisor to vice president and director. Of 
course, no one knows for sure how much progress 
I would have made without Dale Carnegie training, 
but I didn’t want to take the chance. It gave me the 
self-confidence to accept heavier responsibilities. 

“To lead and assist others you need to strengthen 
your own abilities. Dale Carnegie showed me how 
to do it.” 

Inner confidence, the ability lo get along well with 
olhers, and the ability to CL Press vourself clearly and 
inlerestingly are keys to your efjiciency in both busi- 
ness and privale life. Find oul how the Dale Carnegie 
Course can help you further develop these personal 


altribules. Write for more information. 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 
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Great Stone Face 


The greener the comedian, the more 
he breaks up at his own material. As 
he ripens, his laughter becomes muted, 
his smiles iron out. But outside of rigor 
mortis, he can never approach the ri- 
gidity of the Great Stone Face. 

That face can be seen in a remark- 
able Buster Keaton retrospective soon 
to go ona US. tour. In it are 21 two-reel- 
ers and ten features, many unseen for 
decades. The show, produced by Film 
Curator Raymond Rohauer, began one 
afternoon in 1954, when Keaton, then 





KEATON IN EARLY TWO-REELER 


59, invited Rohauer to inspect his ga- 
rage in Los Angeles. “I want to put 
some electric trains in here,” said the 
man who had never grown up. “You 
want this stuff?” The “stuff” turned out 
to be Keaton’s masterpieces, filmed on 
ancient—and explosive—nitrate stock. 
“I begged him to put out his cigarette be- 
fore he blew us up,” recalls Rohauer, 
“but Buster just kept saying, ‘No dan- 
ger, no danger.’ ” 

If Keaton had a coat of arms, that 
phrase would have been his motto. His 
father, Vaudevillian Joe Keaton. took 
Buster into the family act in 1898 at 
the age of three as “the human mop.” 
Pop literally swept the floor with him. 
The kid became a great stone pebble, 
and made hazard a part of his persona. 

Savoring Keaton’s films, the late 
James Agee once wrote: “Barring only 
the best of Chaplin, they seem to me 
the most wonderful comedies ever 


94 


made.” The comparison is inescapable; 
the two geniuses dominated silent com- 
edy. The difference in their styles was 
marked: Chaplin, the gothic Pagliacci, 
wore his art upon his sleeve. Much as 
he wanted laughter, he craved signif- 
icance more. Keaton was too busy with 
sight gags to realize that he was a 
major surrealist. 

In Sherlock Jr., he rode the han- 
dlebars of a driverless motorcycle. In 
Steamboat Bill Jr.. he flew through the 
air on a trunkless tree. In Our Hos- 
pitality, he went over a waterfall. When 
he employed sleight of lens, it was to 
achieve effects normally seen only on 
canvas. In The Frozen North, he climbed 
subway stairs—and emerged in Alaska. 
In The Playhouse, he staged a minstrel 
show with nine Busters. In the Piran- 
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delloesque Daydreams, he left life to 
climb into a film within a film. 

Keaton’s career crisis was the ov- 
erfamiliar chronicle of the silent-screen 
star undone by talkies. Alcoholism and 
poverty followed the decline. It was 
not until the ‘50s that he was redis- 
covered and merchandised in Ford com- 
mercials and films like Beach Blanket 
Bingo. Such travesties are happily omit- 
ted from the Rohauer restoration. In- 
Stead, there are the fabulous Originals, 
now preserved on celluloid stock 
—works like The General, a Civil War 
comedy which could have been pho- 
tographed by Mathew Brady, and the 
complex and hilarious Navigator, de- 
servedly Keaton’s biggest moneymaker. 

Keaton once confessed that there were 
two of him, “Me and my understudy, 
Buster II. Buster II could do anything 
—play and never get tired, be rich and 
handsome, never grow old. And write 
checks until the cows came home.” Bust- 
er I died worn and neglected in 1966, 
Buster II is alive and funny, in the best 
film festival of any year. 

® Stefan Kanter 





Overburdened Island 


The historical film as a metaphor for 
contemporary ills has become an over- 
worked convenience. The Great White 
Hope failed because it tried to use the 
tragic plight of Heavyweight Jack John- 
son to illustrate the ugliness of today’s ra- 
cial strife. In its bloody account of an 
1864 massacre of a Cheyenne tribe, Sol- 
dier Blue announced in labored fashion 
that the U.S. military is more barbaric 
than it cares to admit. But whatever 
their weaknesses, both films were at 
least rooted in historical truth. Burn!, 
by the usually brilliant Italian Director 
Gillo Pontecorvo (The Battle of AI- 
giers), lacks even that validity. Instead, 
it is a much-too-convenient contrivance 
for the director’s comments on Viet 
Nam and racial agony. 

The setting is the fictitious Lesser An- 
tillean island of Queimada (Portuguese 
for “burn”) in the 1830s. Sir William 
Walker (Marlon Brando) is an adven- 
turer employed by the British Admiralty 
to foment a revolution in the Portuguese 
colony. Walker realizes that the island’s 
blacks are too downtrodden to grasp po- 
litical rebellion, so he invites them to par- 
ticipate in something they can appre- 
ciate: a bank robbery. He baits a strap- 
ping porter named José Dolores (Evar- 
isto Marquez) to anger, then decides he 
is the man to lead the black bandits. 
With Machiavellian guile he hides the 
bandits in a jungle village, reveals their 
location to the Portuguese military, then 
watches with smug satisfaction as self- 
preservation grows into open rebellion. 
The Portuguese are thrown out, Do- 
lores’ army is persuaded to lay down 
its arms in favor of a white-colonist gov- 
ernment, and Walker is off to more de- 
vilry. Lest anyone miss the point, Walk- 
er tells Dolores: “I don’t suppose you've 
ever heard of the place where I’m 20- 
ing. It's called Indochina.” 

Hedged Bet. To round out the met- 
aphor Walker is hired ten years later 
by the British sugar company that con- 
trols the island. His job: destroy the guer- 
rilla leader he has created. At the end, 
of course, Dolores is martyred and Walk- 
er is destroyed. 

After the debacle of Mutiny on the 
Bounty, Brando should have known 
enough to stay away from tropical ad- 
venturism and English accents. He shows 
vestiges of genius, but his artistry is sub- 
ordinated to Pontecorvo's ambition. The 
earnest director further hedged his bet by 
substituting full-color flora for the grainy 
reality that made Battle of Algiers such a 
masterpiece. But he partially redeems 
himself with a typical Pontecorvian 
touch, transforming Evaristo Marquez, 
an illiterate cane cutter, into an aston- 
ishingly effective actor. The growth of 
Marquez as a leader, his tortuous grap- 
pling with the idea of freedom, are poi- 
gnant and wholly believable. It is no dis- 
credit to Marquez that his raw canebrake 
emotions have been exploited for super- 
ficial political diatribe. 

® Mark Goodman 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 
90,000 sq. ft, with rail, heavy power. 
1027 E. 213t. $250,060—Terms 


ABC REALTY co. Vi 3-6633 








Lots of luck. 


Chances are, this kind of ad won’t sell this 
kind of property. 

Good prospects probably wouldn't 
even see it. Because investors in the market 
for commercial property aren’t looking for 
general information. They're looking for 
facts. 

At Baird & Warner we know how to 
move commercial property. After all, we've 
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been at it in the Chicago area for 115 years 

And we're in constant touch with 
major Corporations, each with a well-defined 
set of purchase or development objectives 

If we can’t match your property up 
with one of these, we'll use our commercial 
sales network to find someone else. Fast 

This is the kind of comprehensive 
service we deliver in every single phase of 


real estate, And it’s backed by the Baird & 
Warner reputation 
Which is pretty good real estate 


advertising in itself. 


Baird & Wamer 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, tl. 60603 (312)236-1855 
Sales * Management + Mortgages * Development « Insurance 


The First Freedom: 





The distant future is becoming 
less distant. And you've saved, 
insured and invested to prepare 
for retirement. But with rising taxes 
and inflation, you're starting to 
worry if it all will be enough. 

A Living Trust at The First 
National Bank of Chicago can help 
to free you from this financial worry. 

At your convenience, a First 
Trust Officer will sit down with you 
and your lawyer and review your 
personal and financial situation. 
He'll show you how a Living Trust 
can benefit you now and after 
you retire. 


Freedom from the worry 
of retiring to less than 
what you've worked for. 


For instance, under a Living Trust 
your personal Trust Officer will 
analyze your present portfolio 
and recommend those investments 
that can best minimize your 
present taxes—yet still provide 
the growth you require for 
increased income after you retire. 

The possibilities go on and on. 
And your First Trust Officer will 
thoroughly discuss each of them 
with you. Whatever your particular 
objectives are, he can design a 
Living Trust portfolio that can free 
you from financial worry. A trust 
backed by the combined 





experience and expertise of the 
most sophisticated money 
managers in Chicago. 

Isn't it about time you took 
advantage of The First Freedom? 
Call Dan Wegner at 
(312) 732-4301. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Personal Trust Service 





Color by the Number 


There are some men whose tragedy 
arises not from what they suffer but 
what they fail to feel. Little Fauss and 
Big Halsy and so are 
those who made the movie. 

Fauss (Michael Pollard), a goofy me- 
chanical genius, is the otherwise back- 
ward son of a suffocatin’ maw and a 
sufferin’ paw. Halsy (Robert Redford) is 
a full-time motorcycle rider, ego-tripper 
and Jadysmith. But the steatopygous girls 
who follow him are, as he admits, “gland 
cases” and “hurting whores.” Between 
race-track rack-ups and sexual hang-ups, 
the film is crowded with subject—but 
barren of object. It is impossible to hide 
what never existed; nonetheless Director 
Sidney Furie seems to be attempting an 
existential comedy. Local color is dabbed 
in by the numbers. Maw (Lucille Benson) 
is comic-strip Steinbeck; Paw (Noah 
Beery Jr.) sells portable potties which he 
describes as p.p.s. Fauss is constantly 
taking ludicrous spills on his bike. Halsy 
is forever scratching himself, belching, 
boozing, caroming off lesbians—all the 
while covering past and future with a 
threadbare carpet of lies. Sometimes he 
talks like a daylight cowboy, sometimes 
like an Okie Voltaire (“Once, it’s cool 

. twice, it’s queer”). 

None of Halsy’s pretensions is quite as 
labored as the 97-minute one that Furie 
has concocted. Pollard, an amalgam of 
chagrin and Silly Putty, is C.W. Mossier 
than ever. Redford is one of the few ac- 
tors who can look gaudy wearing noth- 
ing but blue jeans. But both characters 
have infantile psychés; they seem as in- 
capable of sorrow as of happiness. The 
aimless script is even more anesthetized. 
Its lame jokes are articulated by stunted 
heroes and vapid chicks: the halt leading 
the bland. Though its budget appears 
generous, the film’s editing is cut-rate; 
scenes end in mid-sentence and time is 
perpetually out of joint. 

The film owes its very existence to 
the recently successful two-man _pica- 
resques: Easy Rider, Midnight Cowboy 
and especially Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid, But like a child aping 
an elder, it mimics the gestures and miss- 
es the point. The viewer can sense be- 
hind the film the search for a proven 
prescription. But such scrambles are self- 
deceptive. The movie business is too 
old to live on formulas; Little Fauss 
and Big Halsy evokes the repellent im- 
age of an adult pulling on a pacifier. 

@S.K. 











Try Western Union 

“You're into the big. clean American 
sound of WUSA, the sound of a de- 
cent generation.” The disk jockey is a 
drunken, apolitical animal named Rhein- 
hardt (Paul Newman), whose job is to 
plug crypto-fascism for good ole WUSA, 
a right-wing New Orleans radio station. 
By night he delivers his spiel under the 
heel of the station’s jackboot-minded 
owner (Pat Hingle). By day he wallows 
in booze and self-pity (“I had it made 
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and I woke up one morning, I looked 
down and fell off my life”) in the arms 
of his pathetic paramour, a hooker 
named Geraldine (Joanne Woodward). 
Adapted from A Hall of Mirrors, a 
slice of underworld life by Novelist Rob- 
ert Stone, WUSA is a wayward at- 
tempt to chart the depredations of right- 
wing forces in America. The film, pro- 
duced by Newman, patently reflects the 
political views held by him and _ his 
wife Joanne. Their social awareness is 
admirable, but it has led their mov- 
iemaking astray. As two of the screen’s 
most talented artists, they could have 
brought strength to Stone's closely 
stitched characters. Instead, personality 
and plot are overridden by politics. 
Having saddled themselves with Stu- 
art Rosenberg’s direction, the Newmans 
wander through a series of disconnected 
episodes. While rising to radio pre-em- 





WOODWARD IN ““WUSA” 
Clash of symbols. 


inence, Rheinhardt is plagued by the do- 
good blandishments of a social worker 
named Rainey (Anthony Perkins), who 
is taking a welfare survey in New Or- 
leans’ black slums. Rheinhardt under- 
scores Rainey’s presence by calling him 
a “corn-pone Christ.” Sure enough, Rai- 
ney falls to bloody martyrdom in a con- 
temporary Pilate’s court—a barbaric red, 


Give yourself 





apre- Rind 
vacation 


in Aspen! 


“7 
Enjoy special rates — and more 
room on the slopes. 

Early December is a great time 
for a ski vacation in Aspen. Be- 
cause the slopes aren't crowded. 
And the lift lines are shorter. 

Best of all, you can enjoy a whole 
week of the nation’s finest skiing 
at special package plan rates that 
save you up to 25%. 

And only in Aspen can you 
carve your turns on our famous 
mountains, down 200 miles of 
trails. Then get to the top fast — on 
any of 21 lifts. 

Want to learn something new? 
There are 250 instructors at your 
service. 

Aprés-ski in Aspen? It’s world 
famous. 

But time is short — so make your 
plans now. Send us the coupon 
and we'll rush you complete infor- 
mation on our special pre-Christ- 
mas vacation rates. 


TAKE ON AN Aspenglow 
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Dear Mr. Nakobov 


MARY by Vladimir Nabokov. 114 pages. 
McGraw Hill. $6.95. 


Many thanks for the copy of Mary, 
your first novel. We receive a great 
many first novels from new authors anx- 
ious to have their work appraised in 
these columns. Unfortunately it is dif- 
ficult to accommodate all but a small per- 
centage of promising new fiction in our 
limited space. 

In your case, there is an added dif- 
ficulty. Mary appears to have been writ- 
ten 45 years ago in Russian. Further- 
more, your introduction contains many 
things that the average English-speak- 
ing reader may have trouble with. You 
say, for example, that the novel was orig- 
inally titled Mashenka, with the accent 
on the first a (pronounced as in ask) 
and a palatalized nm as in mignon. Even 
among my colleagues, all of whom pro- 
nounce mignon correctly, your instruc- 
tions caused a considerable phonetic 
tangle, not to mention knots of rather 
nasty plosives and fricatives. 

In addition, you refer to certain sim- 
ilarities between your own recollections, 
which you note having recorded in some 
sort of memory book, and those of 
Ganin, the main character in Mary. 
You seemed puzzled at having found 
that many of said details were more 
vivid in their fictional context than when 
you set them down years later as au- 
tobiography. However, your explanation 
that Ganin was closer in time to the de- 
tails than you were as an autobiographer 
is too hasty. May I direct your at- 
tention to Ada, a bestseller about time 
and memory in which an elderly gen- 
tleman conjures up his distant past with 
the most palpable details imaginable. 

Apart from such matters, there re- 
mains the remoteness of Mary's subject 
and theme. A 1924 Berlin boardinghouse 
full of colorful Russian émigrés simply 
does not have the broad appeal of Ho- 
tel. And your hero, who has been forced 
to flee Russia, where he apparently en- 
joyed a privileged life, is not likely to at- 
tract much sympathy today. 

Nevertheless, Mary does show a great 
deal of talent. Ganin’s sweet memories 
of pre-Revolution Russia and of his 
love encounters there with Mary are 
very promising. The sense of intimacy 
and sadness is worthy of Chekhov. Your 
descriptions of the countryside would 
have been the envy of Turgenev. May 
I commend you especially on the book's 
inventiveness and control. Having the 
depressed Ganin find new vitality 
through his memories while awaiting 
Mary’s arrival from the Soviet Union 
creates a natural suspense of great force. 
Making Mary the wife of a bland squirt 
who also lives at the boardinghouse en- 
sures a tasty intrigue. And finally, hav- 
ing Ganin realize that Mary and Rus- 
sia Can never be repossessed except by 
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GARRY WILLS AT PLAY 
Aesthetic judgment v. argument. 


memory, establishes a motif that cer- 
tainly warrants fuller development in 
any other novels you may be planning 
to write. Next time, however, please try 
to get the book to us sooner. 

Yours truly, 

® R.Z. Sheppard 


A Hiss for Horatio Alger 


NIXON AGONISTES, THE CRISIS OF 
THE SELF-MADE MAN by Garry Wills. 
617 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $10 


It is too early to evaluate Richard Nix- 
on’s presidency. In this discursive, be- 
wildering and occasionally brilliant ex- 
ercise, Garry Wills, a classicist-turned- 
journalist, writes, instead, about the idea 
of Nixon and the idea of the nation 
that elected him. 

Wills’ Nixon is a metaphor for “an 


THE GLOBE AND MAIL, TOROKTO 

















PRESIDENT NIXON IN CARICATURE 


older, and in many ways noble, Amer- 
ica, made up of much sacrifice and 
anger.” Yet Nixon's ascension to pow- 
er, says Wills, is precisely a measure of 
the nation’s failure, the bankruptcy of 
the Horatio Alger virtues and the supply- 
and-demand marketplace ethics that 
built this country. 

The system of free competition, Wills 
argues, has crumbled under the weight 
of the corporate, governmental and mor- 
al systems that it created. It is no long- 
er free. “Entry into competition,” writes 
Wills, “becomes a matter of sheer im- 
probable chance. The real market, where 
a man can amount to something, is dis- 
appearing.” But with Nixon, “there was 
one hope left, a glimpse of the old 
code and toughness, of salvation lu- 
bricated in all its pistons by desperate, 
successful perspiration, a ‘local boy who 
made good’. . .RICHARD NIXON 
steam-engining down the track, some- 
how un-derailed by history, cheered by 
those hoping he could re-establish the 
copybook maxims he lived by.” 

Nixon, says Wills, is “the last liberal.” 
That is, he is liberal in the classical tra- 
dition: an individual, schooled to success 
and self-discipline, taking his chances in 
an impartial marketplace of goods and 
ideas. Wills sees Nixon as both caricature 
and culmination of the traditional theory 
that free competition will reward virtue 
and produce excellence. He is “Plastic 
Man,” a dogged survivor of political en- 
terprise, Whittier College’s second-string 
lineman bathed in a Calvinist sweat of 
guilt and zeal, the political reincarnation 
of Uriah Heep. 

Unfree Enterprise. It is not difficult 
to predict the outrage that Wills’ book 
will detonate in Spiro Agnew—to say 
nothing of Nixon himself. Wills attacks 
ad hominem and sometimes quite un- 
fairly—even granting the license of po- 
litical satire. In one unpleasant lapse, 
for example, he describes Pat and Dick 
Nixon getting married: “The serious 
young man, son of a Quaker saint, doc- 
ilely lines up at the marriage mart, 
where all the gooiest extras—orange 
blossoms, ‘O Promise Me,’ illusion veils 
—cover the emptiness of the transac- 
tion.” It is both Wills’ method and mis- 
take to insert his aesthetic objections to 
Nixon into substantive arguments. 

Republicans may also notice that it 
is mostly they who are cartooned, some- 
times brilliantly (see box). Still Wills 
writes with respect and admiration of 
Dwight Eisenhower, whom he considers 
“a political genius." He makes fun of 
John Kennedy for his “stylistic impe- 
rialism,” a militaristic impulse that, 
Wills says, was more highly developed 
than Nixon's. 

As theory, Wills’ perception of the in- 
justices and frustrations caused by the 
free-market mystique is useful. And he 
offers a rather vague vision of an al- 
ternative society, pleading for “a pe- 
riod of intense experimentation” with 
different forms of community. He tends 
to slight the evolution that the nation 
—and with it, Richard Nixon—has un- 
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(Ski 2 weeks in Italy 
for as little as $370° 
We'll even rent you 
a Fiat with 

1,000 kilometers 
for an extra buck.) 


Are you bored with the same 
old slopes? Who isn’t? Well, 
why don’t you try something 


dergone. He sees the New Deal, for 
example, as a mere readjustment to in- 
clude more players in the competitive 
game. But the shift in money and po- 
litical power of the "30s was profound. 
The competitive game was qualitatively 
changed. Workingmen could and did 
begin earning the money to buy houses 
—and eventually hard, political hats 
The reportage of Nixon Agonistes is 
often more interesting than its ideology. 
Much of the territory has been trod be- 
fore, but with his stylistic gift—a broad 
sense of satire wedded to an acute po- 


litical intelligence—Wills makes even 
his recapitulations entertaining. Wills 
goes spelunking into Nixon's Whittier 
prehistory and there finds Frank Nix- 
on, his father, “gloomy and argumen- 
tative, black Irishman moving in cloud, 
with frequent lightnings out of it.” His 


with a Latin flavor for a change. 
The Italian Alps. You've heard 
of Cortina but how about Ma- 
donna di Campiglio? Or Cana- 
zei? (a ski area like Canazei 
alone has 29 ski lifts.) 

But if Italy isn’t enough ski- 
ing for you we'll throw in a 
couple of countries like France 9 —_-----------------------------20nner nnn ATF = 
and Austria and Switzerland. 

No matter where you want to ' qa ied travel agent or mall the coupes we Skt Director, Alitalia 
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A Wills Sampler 


NELSON ROCKEFELLER. “First-genera- 
tion millionaires tend to give us li- 
braries. The second and third gen- 
eration think they should give us 
themselves. (Naturally, some peo- 
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display.)” 

BARRY GOLDWATER. “His backers 
said, ‘Barry has an inferiority com- 
plex.’ He did not. He had an infe- 
riority simplex—the plain Knowl- 
edge, never shirked, that he is a 
lightweight. And he loved his 
country too much to put it in the 
hands of a lightweight.” 

GEORGE WALLACE. “All energy and 
strut. . . he has the dingy attrac- 
tive air of a B-movie idol, the kind 
who plays a handsome garage at- 
tendant. . . He gives little-boy sa- 


the inexpensive side, too. 


Allitali 
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lutes, snapped off at the end, Wash- 


your-windshield?” 

SPIRO AGNEW. He “has a neckless, 
lidded flow to him, with wrap- 
around hair, a tubular perfection 
to his suits or golf outfits, quiet, 
burbling oratory. Subaquatic. He 
was almost out of sight by cam- 
paign’s end; but a good sonar sys- 
tem could hear him burrowing 
ahead, on course.” 

NIXON AND EISENHOWER. The rela- 
tionship “was like a Calvinist’s re- 
lation to God, or Ahab’s to the 
whale.” After the Checkers speech, 
“there would never be any trust 
between them.” In the speech, 
“Nixon was forced to a public ac- 
counting of his finances. But all 
through his career he has given us 
public accountings of his moral 
state. . . | think this explains the 
vague dislike for Nixon that many 
experience. It is not caused by any 
one thing he has done or omitted, 
but by an oppressive moralism and 
air of apology.” 
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Will you give a lion a home? 


Many animals kill; only mandestroys. | But Serengeti—and the lions—exist. 


He has already wiped out over 100 
animal species. 


And others (rhino, leopard, etc.) 
are in jeopardy. 

The agony is that once a species 

is gone, it is gone forever. 

In Tanzania, on the plains of the 
Serengeti, is one of the last places 
on God’s green (?) earth you still see 
wild animals in migration. 


Drawn by tides of instinct, 


a a Wildebeeste and Zebra, 


Eland, Tommies and Grant’s 
—-s gazelle, in hundreds of 
thousands to the horizon, 
cross and recross the 
Serengeti Plain. 


And among them lives 
the African lion. 


You can camp out in the Serengeti; 
sleep to the night music of the 
hunting lion, wake to landscapes 
savage and serene. 


You shoot pictures; no guns allowed. 


You meet zoologists, ecologists, 
wardens (many were hunters who 
put down their rifles), serving and 
studying in this unique laboratory. 


Most men, of course, will never get 
to Serengeti (indeed, 7 out of 10 
Tanzanians have never seen a lion, as 
New Yorkers have never seen a cow). 











(Can you imagine a world without 
lions?) And they belong to all of us. 
To run the Serengeti National Park, 
to carve out new wildlife refuges, to 


guard against the ubiquitous poacher, 
costs money. 


Not much; the cost of a destroyer 


| would sustain Tanzania’s parks for 


100 years. But Tanzania isn’t rich. 
So friends of the Serengeti help. 


They believe there is a unity between 
man and nature that must be 
preserved. 


Men raised fortunes to lift Abu Simbel 
statues above the Nile; to restore 
flood-damaged Florentine art. 


_ All well and good. But here is an 


equal inheritance for our children 
and their children: African wildlife 
in its last chance on earth. 


_ For something will be lost when the 


elephant no longer roams the bush 
and the lion is gone from the plain. 


And when it is lost, it is lost forever. 
Will you help? 


Send your contribution 
(tax deductible) to: 


African Wildlife Leadership Foundation 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 

$300 reclaims a square mile; 

our goal is 1200sq. mi., the size of 

the King Ranch. 50 an acre to 

give a lion a home. 
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All receivers are built with filters in their FM tuner sections 
They're used to filter out noise and unwanted station signals 
To eliminate station overlaps —to eliminate the double talk 


But filters differ 


Ordinary receivers are built with adjustable wire-wound filters 
that occasionally require periodic realignment 

And unfortunately, they are not always 

able to separate two close stations 


So we built Altec’s new 714A AM/FM stereo receiver 
with 2 crystal filters 

Because they give you better selectivity 

More precise tuning 

And no double talk 

In addition, we precision align our crystal filters 

and guarantee they'll stay that way — forever 


Why don'tall receivers use 2 crystal filters? 


Because they're expensive 

But we think they're worth it 

And they're one good example of how our new 
714A stereo receiver is built a little better 


Altec’s new 714A AM/FM stereo receiver sells for $399.00 
It's rated at 180 watts IHF music power 
And it’s at your local Altec dealer now 


Write for a complete, new catalog which includes 

all our new stereo components — including a new tuner 
pre-amp, new music centers and bi-amp speaker systems 
Altec Lansing, 1515 South Manchester Avenue, 

Anaheim, California 92803 


Built a little better. 








late mother, Wills reports, displayed a 
“colored photo-portrait of Richard, 
which was, when one threw the switch, 
lit electrically from behind like a ham- 
burger king’s.” There is some truth but 
also a certain theatrical silliness in Wills’ 
conclusion: “Nixon is at the mercy of 
his past, without quite possessing it.” 

All along, there seems to be revo- 
lution hatching in Wills’ prose. It is 
odd, then, after 600 pages, to find him 
in a mood of mild conciliation. “There 
are signs that history, having made ours 
a great nation, may now be in the process 
of unmaking us—unless we can tap some 
energies for our own renewal.” Having 
damned the Horatio Alger society from 
the pulpit, Wills ends by taking up a col- 
lection for self-improvement. 

® Lance Morrow 
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CONGRESSWOMAN SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 
Enforcing the laws we already have. 


Shirley in Wonderland 


UNBOUGHT AND UNBOSSED by Shir- 
ley Chisholm. 177 pages. Houghton Miff- 
lin. $4.95 


Just two years ago, a virtually un- 
known 43-year-old ex-nursery-school 
teacher from Brooklyn became the first 
black woman in U.S. history to be elect- 
ed to Congress. Her triumph should have 
been no surprise, as this short, plain- 
ly written autobiography and _ political 
manual makes clear, for Shirley Chis- 
holm had long operated as a combined 
gadfly and worker in the ruthless hives 
of New York ward politics. Slated for 
easy re-election this month, the tiny, 
ramrod-straight Congresswoman prom- 
ises to become increasingly visible as a 
forthright spokesman for two national 
constituencies: blacks and women. 

Like a surprising number of black pol- 
iticians, Congresswoman Chisholm is of 
West Indian descent. Island blacks, she 
explains, are able to meet whites on an al- 
most equal footing, having less fear 
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YOURE BEING ROBBED! 


irtually every time that you spend 

money, whether at the supermarket, de- 

partment store, drugstore, or gas sta- 

tion, you're being ROBBED! You're 
being duped, hoodwinked, and swindled out of 
the full value of your money by a combination 
of deceptive selling techniques that include 
Madison Avenue double-talk, mendacious sales- 
manship, and insidious labeling and packaging 
ploys. Senator Warren Magnuson, the most alert 
consumer watchdog in Congress, says that decep- 
tive selling is today’s “most serious form of 
theft, aceounting for more dollars lost each 
year than robbery, larceny, auto thefts, em- 
bezziement, and forgery combined.” Sidney 
Margolius, the dean of American consumer writ- 
ers, asserts that “Never in the 30 years I have 
been reporting on consumer problems has the 
public been as widely and steadily exploited as 
today.” And Ralph Nader, the nation’s most re- 
nowned champion of consumer rights, states 
that “Nowadays consumers are being manipu- 
lated and defrauded not just by marginal,fly-by- 
night hucksters, but by America’s blue-chip busi- 
ness firms.” In short, commercial flimflammery 
is rife throughout the nation and the American 
consumer is being victimized as never before. As 
a partial antidote to this widespread fraud 
and deception, an intrepid, authoritative, new 
publication has been launched. Its name is 
Moneysworth. 


Moneysworth, as its name implies, aims to 
see that you get full value for the money you 
spend. It rates competitive products as to best 
buys (as among cameras, hi-fi’s, automobiles, 
and the like); it offers tips on how to save mon- 
ey (they will astound you with their ingenuity); 
and it counsels you on the management of your 
personal finances (telling not only how to gain 
maximum return on your investments and sav- 
ings, but also how to protect your money 
against the ravages of inflation). In short, 
Moneysworth is your own personal consumer 
crusader, trusted stockbroker, and chancellor of 
the exchequer ~all in one. 


Perhaps the best way to describe Moneys- 
worth for you is to list the kinds of articles it 
prints: 


Earn 12% on Your Savings (Fully Insured) 

How to Buy A Car for $125 Over Dealer's Cost 
Inaccurate Billing by the Phone Company 

The Advantages of a Swiss Banking Account 
The New U.S.-Made Minicars: An Evaluation 


14 Recession-Wracked Cities Where Real Estate 
Is Selling for a Pittance 


“Consuming Fire’’— Moneysworth takes aim 
at companies that are defrauding the public. 


Unsafe at Any Height—A comparison of the 
safety records of America’s airlines. 


A Consumer's Guide to Marijuana 

Free Land and Free Money from Uncle Sam 
Stocks that Are on the Rebound 

Send Your Child to College Abroad 


The Moneysworth Co-operative—Details of a 
price-discount co-op (for purchasing typewriters, 
cameras, and the like) that Moneysworth sub- 
scribers automatically become members of. 


How Much Are You Worth?—An amazingly sim- 
ple chart gives you the answer in 60 seconds. 


High-Priced Lemons— Mechanical failures on 
brand-new Imperials,Continentals, and Cadillacs 


The Link Between Heart Attack and Coffee 
The Economics of Being Black 

Cashing In on Canada’s New “Floating” Dollar 
Cyclamates: Did America Overreact? 

How to Buy Art Without Getting Framed 


Critics’ Consensus—A regular feature of Moneys- 
worth in which the opinions of leading book, 
record, and film critics are tabulated. 


Providing Your Teenager with Contraception 
“Unit-Pricing”—The most revolutionary develop- 
ment in food stores since trading stamps. 

The Effect of Air Pollution on Potency 


The Great Odometer Gyp—How rent-a-car com- 
panies take the American public for a $10-mil- 
lion-a-year ride 


“No Load” Mutual Funds—A list of 45 funds 
that return the equivalent of an 8% profit at the 
very moment of investment. 


12 Ways to Put the Touch on Friends—And 12 
ways to demur. 

How to Buy Medical Insurance Without Trauma 
The Encouragement of Reckless Driving by GM, 


Chrysler, and Ford—Verbatim quotes from their 
souped-up ads in hot-rod magazines 


Taking Stock of Your Stockbroker—Nine ways to 
probe his probity. 

Legal Ways to Beat Sales Taxes 

Co-ops and Condominiums Explained 

“The Safest Car of 19_"—A_ new series of an- 
nual awards by the editors of Moneysworth. 
How to Break a Lease 

Land Investment in Australia—At $1.20 an acre, 
land down under rates high among speculators. 
How to Sue Without a Lawyer 

The Impending Ban on Leaded Gasoline 
it should affect your next car purchase 


A Guide to Legal Abortion—Including the costs 
in different states 


And Now, Mictum ane Pollution—An exposé of 
the damage wrought to humans by radar, elec- 
tronic ovens, and TV transmission. 

Social Security's Special Rules for Women 

How Metrecal Hurts Your Diet 

Life Insurance: A Legalized Swindle—A Hartford 
actuary tells why he believes that “more than 


90% of American policies are sold through mis- 
representation, deceit, and fraud.” 


Teaching Your Child the Value of Money—With- 
out having him overvalue it 

How to Handle Computerized Dunning Letters 
Taxproof Money—A collection of highly creative, 
little-known, perfectly legal gimmicks 


How to Distinguish Health from Hokum at the 
Health-Food Store 

Blindness Caused by Contact Lenses 

Don’t Buy U.S. Savings Bonds—Why they make 
a terrible investment, how they undermine sound 
government fiscal planning, and why one leading 
investment counsellor says, “They are palmed off 
mostly on rubes and financial boobs.” 


G.E.’s New Synthetic Diamonds: Will They Ruin 
the Value of Real Diamonds? 


The Truth about Cut-Rate Gasolines 
“No-Fault” Insurance Clarified 
Checking Up on Your Social Security Account 


That's the Spirit—Big bargains in booze, beer, 
nd brandy. 


Stop Chewing the Fat—How to read the new 
labels on frankfurters. 


Free Checks—A list of 200 banks that allow un 
limited writing of personal checks 


Bootleg Birth-Control Pills 


When in Doubt, Deduct—The ten most common 
forms of income-tax overpayment 


$99 Fares to Europe 
A n sum, Moneysworth is a hip, trustworthy 


How 


financial mentor. It reflects the quint- 
essence of consumer sophistication. 


In format, Moneysworth is a newsletter. It is 
designed for instantaneous communication and 
easy reference when you're shopping. It is pub- 
lished fortnightly. This ensures you that the in- 
formation in Moneysworth will always be up- 
to-the-minute. Product ratings will appear pre- 
cisely when you need them most (automobiles 
and sailboats will be rated in the spring, for 


example, and Christmas gifts and ski equip- 
ment in the fall). 


In style, Moneysworth is concise, pragmat- 
ic, and above all, useful. It is also completely 
forthright. Moneysworth does not hesitate to 
name brand names (whether to laud or lam- 
baste them), to identify big corporations when 
they gouge the public, and to quote the actu- 
al prices and discounts that you are entitled to 
and should be getting. Moneysworth can af- 
ford to be this candid because it carries no ad- 
vertising whatsoever; it is beholden to no one 
but its readers, 


The editors of Moneysworth are a team of 
hard-nosed, experienced journalists, The editor- 
in-chief is Ralph Ginzburg, creator of the flam- 
boyant magazines Fact, Eros, and Avant-Garde. 
Mr. Ginzburg was the first editor to provide a 
platform for Ralph Nader to express himself on 
the subject of automobile safety. Moneysworth’s 
publisher is Frank R. Brady, generally regarded 
as one of the publishing industry's shrewdest 
financiers. Herb Lubalin, the world’s foremost 
graphic designer, is Moneysworth’s art director. 
Together, these men will produce the first 
and only—consumer magazine with charisma, 


Moneysworth is available by subscription 
only. Its price is $10 a year. However, right 
now you may order a special introductory 
Charter Subscription for ONLY $5! This is 
HALF PRICE!! 


Moreover, we are so confident that Moneys- 
worth will ipeove indispensable to you that we 
are prepared to make what is probably the most 
generous subscription offer in publishing his- 
tory: We will absolutely and unconditionally 
guarantee that Moneysworth will increase the 
purchasing power of your income by at least 
15%—or we'll refund your money IN FULL, 
In other words, if you now earn $10,000 a year, 
we'll guarantee that Moneysworth will increase 
the value of your income by at least $/,500-—or 
you get your money back. As you can see, a 
subscription to Moneysworth is an absolutely 
foolproof investment. 


To enter your subscription, simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it with $5 to: 
Moneysworth, 110 W. 40th St., New York, 
New York 10018. 


We urge you to act at once. Stop being 
robbed and start getting your Moneysworth. 
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I enclose $5 for a one-year subscription 
to Moneysworth, the authoritative new 
consumer newsletter. I understand that I 
am paying only HALF PRICE! Moreover, 
Moneysworth guarantees that it will in- 
crease the purchasing power of my in- 
come by at least 15% or / will get my 
money back IN FULL, 
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NAME 





ADDRESS _ 


{ CITY 
PONE YSWORTH 1970. T M.RE 





STATE ZIP 


DEXTER M. MEANS 


The Walter C. Leck Agency 
100 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Mlinois 


Dexter Means is a Life 
Insurance specialist. 
We salute him for the 
professional ability and 
the extra effort that 
mark him as one 

of State Mutual’s 
outstanding men. 


STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


a member of the America Group 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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the compleat 
woman’s guide 
How to keep your chin high, 


your courage up, and never be 
caught with your brioches down 
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st 

by Betty Canary 

Any woman with one husband, 
five children, and a nationally 
syndicated newspaper column 
better have a sense of humor. 
And does she! The proof is in 
every page of this hilarious guide 
to surviving as a woman, wife, 
and mother in the 1970s. (Make 
the man in your life buy you a 
copy. It will serve him right.) 
$595 


wherever books are sold 


Regnery 


114 West lilinois Street, Chicago 60610 





| and hatred of them than do many Amer- 
ican blacks. Mrs. Chisholm herself never 
heard racial slurs till she was twelve 
years old, but she absorbed from her fa- 
ther, a passionate disciple of Marcus 
Garvey, a sense of black pride and re- 
sponsibility. Shirley got her early school- 
ing in Barbados while living on her 
grandmother's farm and attending a 
strict, British-style grade school. The stu- 
dents sang God Save the King every 
morning, studied British history, and 
got plenty of floggings. In fact, Shirley 
received just the kind of upbringing 
that Spiro Agnew seems to admire. 

Back in Brooklyn, her father, Charles 
St. Hill, worked in a burlap-bag fac- 
tory. Her mother had to do domestic 
day-work, but the St. Hill girls were nev- 
ertheless strictly supervised. In the early 
1940s, if Shirley's high school friends 
were not out of the house by 10, her 
| mother marched into the parlor in her 
| nightgown and started pulling down the 
| window shades. Sunday meant morning, 

afternoon and evening services at the 
English Brethren Church, a small, Quak- 
er-like sect. 

Shirley got such good grades at 
Brooklyn's half-white Girls’ High that 
she won scholarships to Vassar and 
Oberlin. But she went to Brooklyn Col- 
lege so that she could live at home, 
and eventually won her master’s degree 
in “early childhood education.” In 1949, 
she married Conrad Chisholm, a Ja- 
maican who worked for a private se- 
curity bureau. Shirley taught nursery 
school for years, in 1959 finally be- 
came the supervisor of ten New York 
City day-care centers with a budget of 
$400,000. Meanwhile she was active in 
various Democratic clubs and jumped 
into politics full time when she was elect- 
ed a state assemblywoman in 1964, 

After four years in Albany, she made 
it to Washington, where she was prompt- 

| ly assigned to Agriculture’s Rural De- 
velopment and Forestry Subcommittee. 
As the representative of one of the coun- 
try’s worst urban slums, Shirley would 
have none of it. She telephoned Speak- 
er of the House McCormack. “If you 
do not assist me, I will have to do my 
own thing,” she announced. “Your 
what?” the startled septuagenarian 
asked. “It means I will do what I have 
to do, regardless of the consequences.” 
| Shirley was switched to Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Actually, as she well knew, illog- 
ical committee assignments are routine 
for House freshmen. But Mrs. Chisholm 
has cultivated a winning, if somewhat 
wily innocence that makes her seem, at 
least in this campaign-year book, like a 
sort of Shirley in Wonderland, a lonely 
creature of common sense, stubborn in- 
tegrity and imagination battling a world 
gone awry. Some observers, of course, 
see her otherwise. “You know, she’s 
crazy!” she overheard one of her col- 
leagues say after she announced in her 
maiden speech that she would vote no 
on any bill that provided any funds what- 
soever for the Department of Defense. 
| Mrs. Chisholm has often stated that 





she has been more discriminated against 


as a woman than as a black. But her _ 


book suggests that her fighting priorities 
are for her fellow blacks. Racism in 
the U.S. is so normal that it is invis- 
ible, she says, and President Nixon, who 
deals so grudgingly with the problem, 
is a symbol of “nearly every one of the 
deep-seated and tragic flaws of this so- 
ciety.” Mrs. Chisholm claims to have 
been radicalized by her frustrations, but 
her voice is still that of a reformer. 
Not that she wants to pass any more leg- 
islation for a while. Her recommen- 
dation, typically down to earth, is that 
the U.S. should now enforce the laws 
it already has. 

= Ruth Brine 


When the Ears Have Had It 


CEDARHURST ALLEY by Denison Hatch. 
250 pages. Eriksson. $6.95. 


Problem: Your newly acquired $70,- 
000 family home in fashionable Ce- 
darhurst, Long Island, turns out to be 
right under the most popular jet ap- 
proach alley to J.F.K. Airport; the planes 
banshee by at 600 ft. so often that 
your 24-year-old daughter is driven au- 
tistic. Solution: float a war-surplus bar- 
rage balloon 1,500 ft. above the house 
and let the jets squall where they may. 

It is a great idea as a stunt in civil dis- 
obedience. But as a book, the balloon 
does not hold up quite so well, though 
it may fascinate people who daydream 
about becoming system saboteurs. Au- 
thor Hatch has helped his story by in- 
cluding a fine short course on the myths 
and truths about jet planes, their noise 
and their impact on human beings. One 
old saw neatly skewered: the aviation in- 
dustry’s contention that man can adjust 
to any noise level. That is simply med- 
ically false. In response to such facts, suf- 
ferers of noise pollution can only sound 
a loud “Hear! Hear!” 

= Jose M. Ferrer 
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Paul Masson’s Emerald Dry. 





From the University of California: 
the dissident grape. 


Not noticeably long-haired. No scruf- 
fier than any other grape. But strictly 
anti-establishment, all the same. 

It’s in protest against the prejudice 
that fine wines only come from Euro- 
pean grapes. 

The American Emerald Riesling is 
the fruit of a marriage at U.C. Davis be- 
tween an immigrant German Riesling 
and a French Muscadelle de Bordelais. 

At school, it developed an indepen- 
dence of spirit which, you may say, is all 
too typical of California campuses. 

But like a lot of wild kids, it turned 
out all right in the end. 





We've found that, when mature, it 
produces a remarkable wine. Light, 
fragrant, with unique varietal character, 

Paul Masson’s Emerald Dry is nor- 
mally served with seafood and light 
meats. But there’s more to it than that. 

A British wine buff sips it as an 
aperitif with fingers of gruyere cheese. 

The Irish tend to drink it with corned 
beef and cabbage on St. Patrick’s Day. 

It goes with Chinese food better than 
any wine we know of. 

Emerald Dry is readily available in 
stores and restaurants. 

Why not have a confrontation? 
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Taste too hot to handle ? 
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